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ANNOUNCEMENT. tors will be a sufficient voucher. As a com- 
Madame Kriege ind Miss Alma Kriege will open | mencement, the receipts up to the first of Sep- 


their Normal School Classes for the theoretical and prac- - = 
r . “ apie A he . » ¢ . 
tical instruction of Kindergarten Teachers on the 1st of tember, 1868, for all School Board subscriptions 


November. Terms for the course, comprising six months, | to the current (17th) volume will be found on 

S100, one-half paid in advance. Diplomas issued to page 30 of the advertising form of this num- 
Graduates. Address 127 Charles Street, Boston, Mass. ete % : ; 

za siceemtieetiinaas ber. District Secretaries will please remark 

TO OUR FRIENDS. | this, and hereafter expect no other receipt in 


these cases. 








Never, since the first establishment of this 


journal, has its Editor been in greater need, or, | POSTAGE ON THE JOURNAL. 
in fact, in anything like as great need of sup- | ee 
port,—of money,—in plain terms, as now. | Several subscribers still ask, who is to pay 


Cannot they who have hitherto been honoring the postage of this Yourna/? The general 
him—not to say themselves—with their coun- | answer is,—the person who receives it. Post- 
tenance, now greatly benefit him by alittle effort | age cannot be prepaid here, by the Editor, in 
to relieve him of a serious difficulty? If each | any case. 

would resolve, (and do it, too,) to double his Postage on the copy sent to the District Sec- 
friendship by procuring and sending on one sub- | retary at the cost of the State, is to be paid by 
scriber’s name and the dollar, the addition thus | the Secretary, and charged to the District. So, 
made would be a most material relief, besides when a copy is taken for each member of the 
enabling the Editor still further to improve the | Board, the postage is to be paid by the Trea- 
Journal. Friends, think of this. It is an ap- | surer, and charged to the District. 


1 made f | Pe, cetera 
etiepe see eee DEFERRED COMMUNICATIONS. 


SUBSCRIBING DIRECTORS. | Quite a number of original articles for the 
Journal accumulated while its columns were 
occupied by the proceedings of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association and the Convention of County 
Superintendents. A portion of these will be 
found in this number. The remainder shall be 
‘inserted next and the following month; and 
| then our usual course of early insertion can “be 


For years a number of School Boards have 
been in the habit of taking a copy of this Four- 
nal for each member, at the expense of the dis- 
trict, —as they may legally do,—to inform them- | 
selves on school affairs generally, and be better 
enabled to perform their official duties. In 
such cases, a receipt for the money is required, 
to be laid before the auditors at the annual set- | 
tlement. The preparing of these receipts is | DEATH OF A. S. CHRISTINE. 


troublesome, and the postage an item of ex- | ol 
pense. To avoid both, we shall hereafter ac- | Aaron §. Christine, an old subscriber, form- 


knowledge, in the Yourna/ itself, all such pay- | erly of Bucks and lately of Carbon county, 
ments; the production of which to the audi- | died about the first of August:—one of the 


resumed. 
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best men and most devoted and successful teach- 
ers we have known. 
A GOOD THING 


County Superintendent 


WELL SAID. 


Walker, of North- 
ampton, in his circular to Directors and ‘Teach- 
ers, says: 

‘¢ All persons who last year received ‘ poor certificates,’ 
and who have not labored to improve themselves, will do 
well not to apply for certificates this year, as it will save 
the undersigned from the performance of a very unpleasant 
duty. 

“¢ We hcpe that in no district this year the term will be 
less than six months, nor the salary less than 540 per 
month. 

“Good teachers need not go begging for schools, and 
poor ones should beg in vain. Let every director and 
every parent see to it, that none but duly qualified 
teachers are employed.” 


MOVEMENTS OF PROMINENT 
TEACHERS. 

Prof. A. N. Raub has vacated the chair he 
filled in the State Normal School, the Key- 
stone, at Kutztown, we believe that of Eng- 
Literature, and been suc- 


lish Grammar and 
ceeded by Prof. S. 8S. Jack, so long and so 
] 


well known as County Superintendent of West- 
moreland. 

Prof. 8. R. Thompson, formerly of Craw- 
ford county, and more recently of the North- 
western Normal School at Edinboro’, in Erie 
county, has at length, and we fear permanent- 
ly, separated himself from his native State. He 
is now Principal of the ‘Marshall College 
State Normal School” at Guyandotte, Cabell 
county, West Virginia. We wish the institu- 
tion all the success which his talents, know- 
ledge and experience are so well calculated to 
secure. 

J. P. Sherman, long the efficient Superin- 
tendent of the Pottsville schools, is now Prin- 
cipal of the “ Pennsylvania Female College 
at Collegeville Station, on the Perkiomen Rail- 
road, and has a full and prosperous institution. 
Address, Freeland post office, Montgomery 
county. 

M. W. Marquis, lately of Fayette and Wash- 
ington counties, and for fourteen years a sub- 


” 
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| are particularly worth consideration. 


scriber to this Yourna/,—in which pleasant re- | 
lation we are glad to continue him,—has be- | 


come Principal of the “Normal School” at 
Macon city, Macon county, Georgia. 


° 
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J. R. Baker, another old subscriber, is Prin- 
cipal of the ‘* Normal Select School” at Cal- 
vin, Huntingdon, Pa., with good prospects 
success. His address is Orbisonia post office, 
Huntingdon county, Pa. 

Geo. W. Cope is Principal of the ** Cambria 
County Norma! 


Cambria county. 


Institute” at Ebensburg, i: 


er 
Ql 


It seems to be on a lil 
basis. He publishes a spirited school month); 
of 16 8vo. pages, called the ** Teachers’ Ad- 
vocate,” now at No. 10, Vol. u. 

H. H. Hough, A. B., an old subscriber, an 
Benjamin Smith, A B. 
English and Classical Academy, of the higher 
It is fo 


, have established a: 
grade, at Doylestown, Bucks county. 
both sexes; and we are informed is quite pros- 
perous. 

Prof. Facob Miller, Superintendent of th 
common schools of Mercer county, was cane 
on Saturday, by the teachers of Hickory town- 
He was at Hickory Corners attendin; 
the exercise of the District Institute. At the 
close of the exercises, Hon. M. C. Trout cam 


forward, and, in a neat speech, presented th 


ship. 


Professor with an elegant ebony cane, mounted 
with a massive gold head, upon which was th« 
following inscription: On the top the name, 
“« Miller ;”? on the side, “* Presented to Prof. 7. 
Miller, Sept. §, 1868, dy the teachers of Hick- 
ory.” Prof. Miller is an energetic, faithful 
public servant, and this token of appreciatio: 


is well deserved. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The portion of the Journals contents de- 
voted to the State Department continues 
Teachers and Di- 


rectors, especially, should study it carefully. 


grow in value and interest. 


All Local Superintendents of necessity do so. 
number the 
“‘'Teachers’ salaries,” and the “ Table of stat- 
istics” from the monthly reports of County 
Superintendents for the year ending June, 1868, 
The last 


named document exhibits not only avast amount 


In the August remarks on 


? 


, 


of work done, but a large increase over any 
former year. 

By the September number it appears that up 
to the 1st of that month, the number of perma- 


| nent certificates granted to Teachers under the 
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new law had swelled to 175; also, that one 
day ateach County Institute is recommended, 
by the State Superintendent, to be called the 
«‘ Directors’ day,” and devoted, we presume, to 
subjects more immediately interesting and use- 
ful to that valuable body of school officers. An 
admirable suggestion. 

The Department has also commenced the 
regular publication of ‘Educational Items,” 
mostly obtained from the monthly reports of 
the County and City Superintendents. This, 
if kept up and properly supplied, will be very 
instructive and suggestive. 

Let the Official Department be regularly and 


carefully read. 


OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


It is oniy a little over eleven years since the 


law establishing our present system of Normal 
Schools was passed, and not quite nine since 


the first institution went into operation under | 
it; vet already, in the true essentials of num- | 


ber of students and effectiveness of the schools 
upon the profession of teaching, we are at the 
head of the Union. Quietly and thoroughly 
the four institutions now in operation have been 
doing their work, and so satisfactory are the re- 
sults, and so fully in accordance with the wants 
of our system of common schools and the 
social feeling of the State is the plan itself, 
that promising efforts are in progress for its 
still further extension. 


to all friends of the schools, as well as gratify- | 
ing to that just State pride, which, while in | 


Pennsylvania we are not given to boast, is, 
nevertheless, a sentiment to be encouraged when 
based on sterling merit, as in this case and in 


tion. 


Some of the older common-school States are | 
supposed to have the advantage of us in facili- | 
ties for and in the success of their Normal In- | 


stitutions. New York, especially, which start- 
ed in this department of school improvement 
fully twenty years before us, is generally re- 
garded as being the most successful, and her 


great Normal School at Albany, wholly sus- | 
| this late day. 


tained by the State, is held up as a model. 
The mere facts, however, that New York has 
some 25,000 common schools, and consequently 


This is very cheering | 


| the education of teachers could scarcely be devise 
; ‘ _ | that given by the § 
fact generally in matters relating to free educa- | 
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a constant demand for the same number of 
teachers, and has only one State Normal School 
graduating not over fifty annually, have long 
convinced us of the insufficiency of her pro- 
vision for this portion of the school work. Yet 
even with this knowledge and conviction, we 
must say we were astonished to meet, the other 
day, in one of her leading newspapers, (New 
York Tribune of Sept. 2, 1868,) a labored 
laudation of the Albany School, but terminat- 
ing with an appeal to the youth of the State to 
accept of its gratuitous advantages. ‘This, to 
us, is significant of failure somewhere; while 
the fact that no such means have ever been re- 
quired to fill the Pennsylvania schools,—and 
that, too, without their benefits being gratuitous, 
is equally significant of their success. We 
shall not dwell further on this strange fact, 
but, lest the reader might suppose us mistaken 
in the matter, we subjoin the last two para- 
graphs of the Tribune article just alluded to: 

“ The privileges of admission have been much misun- 


derstood. Tuition and the use of text-books are free, 


and necessary travelling expenses are refunded to each 
pupil who remains a 1ull term. Each county has the 
right to send a certain number of pupils, but when the 
quota of one county is not filled, students from another 
can be appointed to fill the vacancy. 
terred from applying for admission because the quota of 


No one need be de- 


| the county is full; a letter to the Principal of the State 
| Normal School, Albany, will not fail to procure the de- 
| sired admission, as there are large vacancies in several 


counties. Thirty places to which New York and Brook- 
lyn are entitled are nearly always unused. Neither are 
the applicants bound to teach any certain number of terms 
in the public schools. They simply affirm their inten- 
tion of becoming teachers. 

“Albany offers the advantages of quiet, health and cheap 
board, to thuse who wish to study there ; also, the privi- 
leges of the State Library, Geological Hall and Medical 
College, to Normal students. The price of board is from 
$3 to S5 per week in private families. The course of 
study occupies two years. More benevolent provision for 

j 1 than 
tate of New York. 
—__—_— . 
STATE CONVENTION OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Want of space in the last number prevented 
the usual notice of the annual meeting of this 
body, which was held at Harrisburg July 30 
and 31 and August 1. Its influences in our 
school affairs are, however, too important to 
permit it to be passed over in silence even at 
The reader will find the minutes 


in the September number, page 67. They are 


Pada an ge ; ; 
brief ,—too brief, we think ;—for the reasons, 
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succinctly stated, which led to the conclusions | 


arrived at, would have given them greater weight. 
The brevity, however, produced by the ab- 
sence of labored reports and essays on the topics 
before the Convention is not liable to the same 
regret,—the time seeming to have passed for 
such documents, and the occasion to require 
the live expressions of working men. 

About three-fourths of the Superintendents 
were present, and from the minutes it appears 
that nearly all of them actively participated in 
the discussions. Two classes of questions were 
debated: ‘Those connected with the proper 
duties of the office of County Superintendent 
and its mode of administration; and those re- 
lating to general school questions, in which 
Superintendents are only interested in common 
with other school officers and with citizens 
generally. And it is 
creditable to their prudence that on nearly all 


remarkable as well as 


of the last named class they abstained from de- 
ciding. 

Amongst the topics of the strictly official 
class: 

The question of oral or written Examina- 
tion of Teachers was first considered. Few 
were in favor of either mode exclusively; but 
there was nearly a unanimous vote for their 
combination, and also for public Examinations. 

It was also decided, by a vote of 24 to 13, 
that a uniform standard for estimating the qual- 
ifications of ‘Teachers is not practicable, as the 
law now stands; and, we believe unanimously, 
that there should be a separate examination in 
the Theory of Teaching, as in other branches. 

On the question of school visitation, though 
no vote was taken, it seems to have been the 
general opinion that under the existing law 
every school in the county ought to be visit- 
ed annually, and not merely those most re- 
quiring supervision; and that the visits should 
be without notice by the County Superintendent. 

The question of County and District Insti- 
tutes, and especially of the County Superin- 
tendents’ relation to them, and the best modes 
of rendering them useful, was somewhat dis- 
cussed, without any definite action. 

Amongst the questions not especial]; 
taining to their office :— 


per- 


Those of the expediency of reducing the 
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number of School Directors and paying them 
and of causing them to be 


their duties faithfully, were 


for their services, 
sworn to discharge 
very fully discussed; and, after disposing of 
some rather wild propositions on other points 
relating to Directors, it was resolved that the 
number ought to be reduced to three, by a vote 
of 28 to 21; that they ought to be paid, by a 
vote of 42 to 8; and that they ought to b 
to 11. 
mously, that the expenses of Directors attend- 


sworn, by a vote of 35 Also, unani- 
ing tri-ennial Conventions to elect County Su 
perintendents ought to be paid by the public. 

The question— Should the law respecting 
County Superintendents remain as it is at pre- 
sent?”’—after free discussion and a variety o! 
propositions for the improvement of the office, 
was laid on the table. 

The question,—** Can we improve our mode 
of raising money forthe support of our schools ?” 
including the subject of a State school tax, was in- 
definitely postponed, apparently without debate. 

The question,—* Should the College Bill, as 
proposed last winter, become a law ?”—was als 
indefinitely postponed. 

The question,—* Are the evils of Absentee- 
ism, irregular Attendance and Truancy capable 
of being corrected by legal enactment ?”’—wa 
decided in the affirmative by a vote of 30 it 
favor of “* compulsory enactments”? to 10 against 
them ; though this was done, as the reporter of the 
proceedings states, ‘‘after varied discussion o! 
the question, without arriving at anything def- 
nite as to what should be the legal enactment 
to prevent Absenteeism, irregular Attendanc« 


”? 


and Truancy.” This we take to be tantamount 
to a defeat of the question,—never yet having 
met a sane man bold enough to ask for a law 
to take the child (not the truant) from the home 
and convey him to school by force, short 
which, or of a fine on the parent,—an expe- 
dient equally abhorrent to our ideas of freedon 
and parental control,—compulsion’ would 
nugatory. 

On the whole, the Convention did well; 
acting promptly, and, so far as we are capabl 
of judging, correctly upon the questions prop- 
erly pertaining to their own duties, and inter- 
fering less than was to have been expected wit! 
matters beyond that point. 
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The deliberations also more tree and wncon- 
trolled by the State Superintendent. This was 


also right, and renders the results more reliable | 


and useful to himselt!. 





TEACHERS’ ECONOMICS. 


“Am I nota Man and a Brother ?” 

This is the best caption we can now think 
of, for a series of papers we have long been 
desirous of addressing to the teachers of the 
State, on their own domestic relations to, and 
as a portion of the community. At length the 
profession has made good its footing as a per- 
manent employment and its members as a dis- 
tinct class in society. It is time, therefore, 
that the position of teachers, not merely as in- 
structors in the school-room, but as’men and 
women in the world, should be considered and 
its duties determined, and that, too, as well 
in reference to themselves as to “all the rest 


of mankind.” 


We do not, of course, expect 
to be able to exhaust this interesting and now 
pertinent subject, nor yet to even briefly state 
all its divisions; yet, some thoughts will be 
thrown out, more suggestively than conclu- 
sively, which may cause our professional read- 
ers to think of their duties in the matter, and 
our non-professional friends to know there is 
such a relation, and to aid with their counte- 
nance the attempt to ascertain and establish the 
proper status of the Teacher in the world. 
The great want of the profession is the want 
of permanency in its exercise by its members,— 
the continuing in it as a life pursuit; and, if 
this be so, then the first aim of him or her 
desiring to be a Teacher for life, like that 
ot all persons settling themselves in the world, 


is A HOME. 
The Teacher’s been too long “‘ abroad,’— 
Now let him cease to roam ; 
For weary grows the smoothest road 
That always leads from home. 

Heretofore and even now, except in a very 
small proportion of cases, the Teacher has been 
not exactly a houseless, but a homeless wan- 
derer,—a hanger loose on the outskirts of so- 
ciety. He, and, worse than that, the world, 
have, in the very elements of our moral and 
social formation, felt the evil effects of this 
fact. What beneficially formative influence can 
he and she have upon the domestic relations, 


the social character, the home comforts of a 
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people, who themselves have no domestic rela- 
tions or home comforts, but who, trom long 
disuse of them, have probably forgotten all 
they ever knew on the subject? What can be 
the influence on society, in these respects, of him 
who in the morning comes from and at night 
returns to the tavern or the mere boarding- 
house, for a few brief hours of routine school- 
master drill? Or, of her who is the mere 
boarder for a weekly stipend, or, worse than that, 
the boarder round for nothing in a tax-payer’s 
family, with every action closely criticised, and 
it may be every mouthful, if not grudged, yet 
given that it may be known as good as at the last 
stopping place? 


feeling in reference to home, growing out of 


No wonder isit, that the only 


such a life, is that of a strong desire to escape 
from the profession altogether, and get into 
some other in which that degree of settled do- 
mestic life, which every employment ought to 
afford, may be enjoyed. we appre- 
hend, is the main cause which unsettles the pro- 
fession. This very feeling, after an average of 
about four years of endurance, takes nineteen 
out of twenty females out of the profession, 
and after an average of perhaps six years of 
like suffering, withdraws nine out of ten of the 
males. It is not any unpleasantness in the em- 
ployment itself,—for there is no one more 
agreeable or less laborious to the well prepared, 
who have a natural liking for children. It is 
not inadequacy of compensation,—for though 
the other learned professions are generally bet- 
ter paid, yet, contrasted with the employment 
from which the teacher enters his own profes- 
sion, and its less labor in comparison with 
those employments, it is better rewarded both 
in money and standing than they. It is,—and 
it is time to recognize the truth,—the want of 
domestic comforts of home, mainly, which 


draws so many from the profession. 

Yet though this is the case, and though it 
must also be admitted that this great evil can- 
not at once or even soon be corrected, still it 
may, to some relieving extent, be counteracted 
by teachers themselves; and even by teachers 
in the most disadvantageous circumstances. 

Now we can conceive of no harder case of 
the pursuit of knowledge—for the teacher is a 
student as well as an instructor—under difficul- 
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ties, than that of one who “boards around.” 
Yet even here, with some effort and a proper 
understanding of their true relations to society, 
teachers may carry along some home arrange- 
ments. Just look at this contrast: One Miss, 
who condescends to receive $20 a month and 
board around for degrading herself to the com- 
pany of the children of the vicinity during six 
hours a day for five days in the week, comes to 
her next boarding place, to stay a week, at noon 
on Monday, with her band-box and carpet-sack 
carried by a couple of the scholars. ‘These 
contain three or four of the things now called 


bonnets, a silk dress, and several others of less | 


costly material but all made in the newest style, 
a pair of fashionable gaiters, &c., &c.; but not 
a book, except two or three of the latest novels 
and some copies of Harper’s Bazar or Madame 
Of course she 
is welcomed by the other young ladies of the 


Demorest’s Journal des Modes. 


family and made much of—rooming with them 
probably, and becoming at once quite a fa- 
vorite,—till, it may be, she interferes with 
some previous arrangements, not to say engage- 
ments in the way of beaux, and then she is at 
outs with both old and young,—for she never 
had the respect of the seniors of the family. 

Another—a Teacher—comes to the same 
family the next year, and in the same way. 
With her is a carpet-sack also, but well filled 
with comfortable garments, and especially a 
couple pairs of stout walking boots, and a 
She, too, has books, but 


and 


water-proof cloak. 


ot a different kind:—a small Bible hymn 
book, and a prayer book, if of a denomination 
that uses one; a dictionary ; some works on 
teaching, such as Wickersham’s School Econ- 
omy, Methods of Instruction, the Schoo/ Your- 
nal, as a matter of course, and a full set of the 
text-books used in the school, for daily prepa- 


With thi 


’ o- ° 
able writing case, and the travelling teacher’s 


ration to meet her classes. is a port- 


1 


outfit is complete. g 
these two outfits is enough to stamp the pro- 
fessional value of their respective owners, upon 
the family and the neighborhood. But when 
the last described guest modestly asks for a room 
or a corner wherein to place her professional 
apparatus, and pursue her professional studies, 


and having obtained it quietly makes herself 
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comfortable there,—it cannot be that she wil! 
not feel at home, though it be only for a week ; 
and, even though itinerating thus, week by week, 
from house to house, but still having these ob- 
jects of her associations and subjects of her 
thoughts along,—that she will not realize a de- 
gree of domestic peace and comfort otherwisc 
unattainable. She will at least be retaining and 
cultivating the home feeling for future enjoy- 
ment, as well as acquiring respect. 

But let us look at a better state of affairs ;— 
that of the teacher, male or female, boarding 
permanently for the whole term in one house 
that of a quiet family, with a separate room— 
which should always be insisted on—and all th: 
teacher’s property in addition to the article: 
already enumerated. Here will be the whok 
library and philosophical or other apparatus, 
and even some pieces of ordinary furnitur 
brought along,—such as a writing stand, a port 
able sewing machine if a female, or some light 
tools to make apparatus, if a male; and it i 
not hard to conceive how, with such surround. 
ings, some portion of domestic feeling wil 

In such a home-r 
There should 


at once be experienced. 
two chairs should not suffice. 
at least be the full half dozen, to accommodat 
the band of pupils invited in turn to visit tl 
Teacher at home, and receive those attentio1 
and explanations not possible in the sche 
room, and to have access to works only fot 

in the Teacher’s Library. 

And, rising still higher, to the Home of 
married teacher, with all the moderate comforts, 
appHances and adjuncts of domestic life around,-- 
comfortably furnished house, good garden, c 
and poultry, with pig in the pen and fruit 


5 ——— are 
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find him in that position in li! 
which Providence intended, and to which t! 
common rights of society entitle him. 

One word of present conclusion: Were v 
a millionaire. such a Girard or Ast — 
a millionaire, such as Girard or Astor, and de 
termined to dedicate our wealth so as to 
most good to the work, through the teacher 

> , la A 4 } ° 4 
we would devote it to the establishment o 
comfortable permanent dwelling house, wit! 
sufficient garden ground, in connection wit! 
the State; thereb: 


common school in 


down and raising up the Protes 


every 
both settling 


sion. 
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Scnoot History or Pennsytvania. By F. R. Sy pher. 
l2mo. Pp. 288. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


When just going to press, we were favored with an ad- 


vance copy of this work, and, of course, ‘cannot offer a 
decided opinion, now, as to its merits; but from the hasty 
glance taken, the ability of the author and the length of 
time devoted to the preparation of the book, we shall be 


very much disappointed, indeed, if it do not prove all that | 


should be expected. Such a book has long been needed 
in our schools. Pennsylvania as she is and in her origin 
and history, has not only been too little known in the 
other States and abroad, but by the great mass of her own 
citizens ; and Mr. Sypher has, therefore, “‘ done the State 
good service” by this production. 
careful reading of it, from which we promise ourselves 
much pleasure as well as profit, the brief examination al- 
ready given enables us to say that the style is plain and 
forcible ; the subjects are well chosen, so as to interest on 


the one hand and avoid prolixity of dry detail on the | 


other; the system or historical idea is natural, and the 
general purpose truth, without party or sectarian bias. 
The type, paper, binding, &c., are also attractive, and the 


engravings, which form the chapter headings (of which | 
there are 39), are beautiful, appropriate and suggestive. 


We hazard little in foretelling that this history will be read 
with interest as well as studied with profit, by our boys 
and girls. B. 


SNELL’s Otmstep’s Scnoot Astronomy. 4 Compendium | 
Adapted to the use of Schools and Colleges. 


of Astronomy. 
By Denison Olmsted, LL. D., late Prof. of Nat. Phil. and 
Astronomy, Yale College. 
Prof. of Math. and Nat. Phil., Amherst College. 
Pp. 194. New York: Collins & Brother. 1868. 
This is a revised and very much improved edition of 
Prof. Olmsted’s well known text-book. Ina small space 
it gives the general outlines and principles of the science, 
devoting the greater part of its contents to the Earth, the 


Moon and the Sun, with their relations to and effects upon | 


each other. The other heavenly bodies, both planetory 
and stellar, are also embraced, but in a more general way. 
The chapters on Eclipses and on Longitude and Tides are 
particularly good; and also on Time—apparent and solar. 
B. 


Tue NorMAL AND CoMMERCIAL SysTEM OF PENMANSHIP. | 
By J. A. | 


Series, 3 nos.; | 


Rapid, Practical, Business and Ornamental. 
Congdon. Normal Series, 5 nos.; Ladies’ 
Ornamental Series, 
Son, 62 North Fourth street. 1868. See advertisement. 
The author who has had many years experience as a 
successful teacher of penmanship, has here embodied, in a 
beautifully issued set of writing books, the plan by which 
that success has been attained. His secret is a simple one: 
Teach but one form for each letter,—that the plainest and 
best business form,—and insist upon its use wherever need- 
ed. This feature of his plan is strictly adhered to through- 
cut both the Normal and Ladies’ Series, the first embracing 
five and the second three numbers. Penmanship is taught, 
not that all pupils may become professional writing- 
masters, skilled in various branches of this art,—that is 
work which requires special training and natural abili- 
ties of a peculiar kind,—but that a fair business hand may 


L. of C. 


Even without that | 


| Warren’s GEOGRAPHIES. 


Revised by E. S. Snell, LL. D., | 
12mo. | 
| favor of Directors and Teachers. 
| pily Physical with ordinary Descriptive Geography. 


| chanical execution generally of both works 


Tre Piay-Book or METALs. 
| 


2 nos. Philade!phia: Uriah Hunt & | 


be acquired during the years of school-life. Under proper 

instruction, this is possible in the case of most pupils. 

The method presented in these books seems to be the 

simplest and best that can be devised, and we are assured 

by those who have tested its merits in the school-room, 
that results fully establish the soundness of its theory. 

They pronounce the method “simple, rapid, easily learn- 

ed and easily retained * Among its most noticeable fea- 

tures are: The disappearing slope lines; the fact that both 
sexes may be taught simultaneously from the blackboard, 
the style and shape of the letter in the Normal and Ladies’ 

Series being the same, but differing only in size; that in “No. 

4” the copies are mainly such as give to the pupil prac- 

tical advice in penmanship, with the design that while he 

is learning to make the necessary form of the letter he 
may also be acquiring the rules of the art; and that the 
flourishing and ornamental numbers are fully up to the 
standard of the best Commercial Colleges. The analysis 
and grouping of the letters is also clear and satisfactory. 

Both author and publishers have done their work well mo. 

A New Primary Geography, 

Illustrated by numerous Maps and Engravings. By D. M. 

Warren, author of ** Common School” and ** Physical Ge- 

Small 4to, Pp. 68. Philade lphia - Cowperth- 
wait d Co. 1868. 

Tue Common Scuoot Geocrapuy. An Elementary Trea- 
tise on Mathematical, Physical and Political Geography. 
Large 4to. Pp. 108. Last revised Edition, with numerous 
colored Maps, &c. 1868. 
The Common School Geography of this series has, for 

some time, been known and popular in the schools ; and 

the revised edition now offered is still more worthy of the 

It combines very hap- 

The 

New Primary seems to be a worthy introduction to the 

elder work, and we venture to foretell will meet with 

favor. The text is brief and to the point, the maps and 
illustrations numerous and beautiful, and the questions for 
impressing the subject on the pupil’s mind numerous, and 
confined to the proper topics. The paper, type and me- 


qraphy.’? 
ography. 


Same author and publishers. 


are 


superior. 


Including personal Nar- 
ratives of Visits to Coal, Lead, Copper a dl Tin Mines; 
with alarge number of interesting experiments relating to the 
Alchemy and Chemistry of the Fifty Metalic Elements. By 
John Henry Pepper, author of the ** lay-Book of Science.” 
With 300 illustrations. A new Edition. 12mo. Pp. 504. 
London and New York: George Routledge & Sons. 1868. 

If this is a play book, we should like to have the au- 
To be 


thor’s idea as to what constitutes a work-book. 
sure, he gives very interesting and instructive accounts of 


| his visits to mines, with anecdotes illustrative of the 


nature and uses of the metals; but the whole is based on 
such exact and scientific facts, principles, proportions and 
numbers, as to necessitate hard and careful study. This, 
to be sure, is all right; but we never like or believe in the 
attempt to beguile any one into scientific knowledge, un- 
known to him, under the pretext of mere amusement. 
One thing we like in the book, however: It plainly states 
that the science of Chemistry grew out of the labors and 
delusions of the Alchemists,—a fact now by many de- 
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nied,—and it traces the descent of the one from the other 
in a manner not to be refuted. The book is intensely 
British. One would think on reading it, if he knew no 
better, that the only “ big gun” in the world is Armstrong’s; 
the only Iron-Clad, the ** Warrior,” and the only modern 
gold region, Australia, It is true, that California is inci- 
dentally alluded to, but in a way to make the impression 
that the author was ignorant of the fact *'at Australia 
gold was unknown till California had asto he whole 
world, from Sutter’s Fort to Thread-needle . — * 


A History of England from the 
By David Hume. 


~ eu 


Tue Stupent’s Hume. ‘ 
earliest times to the Revolution of 1688. 
Abridged. Incorporating the corrections and researches of 
recent historians and continued down to the year 1858. II- 

12mo. Pp. 790. Ne 


lustrated by Engravings in wood. w 


York: Harper & Brothers. 1868. 

This is a reprint from an English work, and thcugh the 
name of the Editor or revisor is not given, he seems to 
have performed his part with ability and fairne After 
all—even with his high prerogative notions and some in- 
accuracies in his account of the earlier stages of English 
history—there is no work on the subject superior and 
few equal to Hume’s. The Editor has done well to com- 
press it into a size admitting of use in the schools; and, 
expurgated as the work now is and brought down to the 
present age, we know of no school History of England 
to compete with it in all respects. An American Editor 
has also further added to the value of the book by 
recting some inaccuracies in news and dates relating to this 
country. The extended History of England is not suffi- 
ciently studied in our schools. As the source of our so- 
cial and governmental institutions, the history of the 
mother country should be read as a part of ourown. In 
fact, not a leading event fromthe Union of the Heptarchy, 
in 828, down to the present time can be read without 
profit by an American; and especially at the present mo- 
ment, when those ancient institutions, having culminated 
in our hands, are so plainly reacting on the more tardy 
mother-land. B. 


cor- 


Tue Screntiric Basis or Epucation, Demonstrated by the 
Analysis of the Temperaments and of Phrenological faets, 
in connection with Menial Phenomena and the office of the 

Holy Spirit in the processes of the mind, ina series of let- 

ters to the Department of Public Instruction in the city of 

New York. By John Hecker. Large 12 

mo, Pp. 227, with a full index and several fine colored heads 


New York: A. 


Seeond ‘edition. 
of Washington in illustration. S. Barnes 

& Co. 1868. 

This is a queer book, as the title would at once indi- 
cate. It is no doubt by a very intelligent person, who has 
given considerable attention to the subject. He is a phren- 
ologist of the better class, and tempers that so-called 
science,—which, if true to the extent claimed by some, 
would leave little room for free agency,—with a strong 
belief in the influence of the divine spiriton mind. The 
idea of classifying children in school, not according to their 
advancement in study, but to their natural temperaments, as 
ascertained by physiology and phrenology, is one of those 
pretty propositions which take the fancy and seem at first 
practicable and desirable. But it will be found both im- 
practicable and undesirable, when, if ever, fully tested. 
It will be impracticable because unsuitable, and very in- 
convenient in the present condition of our social rela- 
tions; and it would be undesirable, even if possible,—for 
this thing of placing children, or even adults, only of one 
temperament together and keeping them so, would con- 
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travene one of the first laws of human society, which, for wise | 


purposes, demand that we shall be prepared for the battle 
of life by coming in contact, from infancy, with charac- 
ter and disposition of every variety in the human family. 


| October, 


In short, this is but another of the numerous attempts of 
well meaning hypothesis to render perfect the man ma- 
chine by, so to speak, mechanical human agencies, and it 
will fail. Still, the thoughtful teacher should read the 
book. He will gain many new and some very valuable 
ideas from it. B. 

AtwaTer’s ScHoot GoverNMEMT. Edition of 1867. 

Price, $1.50. New Designs and Beautifully Lithographed 

on Pape ry. Address J. A. Banc roft é Co., 512 Arch 

street, Philadelphia. 

The cards and checks are printed on stout paper, and 
may be used many times. Each set contains 100 checks 
of one merit each, 200 twos, 200 threes, 200 fives, 100 
twenty merits, and a diploma for the close of the term, 
with full directions for practical use in the school-room. 
A year we handed a set of these “aids” to a 
lady in charge of a large school, and one of the most 
After giving 


on 
i ure 


ago 


successful teachers of our acquaintance. 
them a fair trial during the entire session of ten months, 
them thus favorably: * They do in a school 
They promote order without tasking 
and make pupils more regular in 
without them. 


he speaks of 
all they pr 

punishment, 
I would not now like to be 


mise. 
or other 
attendance, 
The only slight improvement I c wiidioedi rould be t 

he only slight improvement I can suggest, would be to 
} 
t 


the number of three merits, and have fewer of 

” shares.” M. 

Effects 
Mace 


ed and 


increa e 
the ‘ five’ 
A History oF A 


e Orqaniz 


ind ‘twenty 
Mot 


thon ¢ 


THFUL oF Breap, and its 
tnd Animals. By Jean 
Me 
enth Fy 
w York He irper & Brothers. 
The general reader or student of physiology finding 
this work on the list of the Messrs. Harper feels it close 
within his reach, and the fact that it is published by thi: 
leading house will contribute much towards extending its 
sale in this country. It was noticed very favorably in 
this journal about a year ago, when first issued by the 
American News Company, and of many intelligent per- 
sens who have since spoken of it in our hearing, all agree 
in pronouncing it an admirable work upon the subjects 
of which it treats. It cannot be circulated too widely, 
and is equally appropriate in the school library, on the 
teacher’s desk, or on the centre table at home—popular- 
izing, as it does in the most successful manner, certain 
knowledge that should be possessed by all. M. 
From the Mari- 
By John 
Pp. 400. 
416 


trefully revis 
ed u neh edition. Cloth, 81.75 


12mo. Pp. 398. MN 1862, 


A History or WonperFuL INVENTIONS, 
Electric Telegraph Cable. 
Numerous Engravings. 12mo. 
New York: Geo. Routledge & 


t. 1868. 


Compass to the 
With 


50. 


ner’s 
Timbs. 
Cloth, #2. Sons, 
Broome stree 
“Science is nothing more than the refinement of com- 
mon sense, making use of facts already known to acquire 
new facts.” The object of this volume is to present some 
of the most important results of such acquisitions, ranging 
in its narratives from the compass tothe cable. There is 
here a fine popular treatise upon the telescope and the 
microscope. In the histories of gunpowder and gun- 
cotton and gas-lighting, we have certain triumphs of 
chemical science. Among the curiosities of the book are 
the ingenious means that man has adopted for the meas- 
urement of time, coming down to the era of clocks and 
watches. Nearly half the volume tells the story of pro- 
gress made in the adaptation of steam to printing and 
mining, navigation, locomotion by land, iron-working 
and the manufacture of textile fabrics. The story of the 
electric telegraph and its culminating triumph in the At- 
lantic Cable is told with rare skill, investing the subject 
with, if possible, a new interest to the reader. It isa 
beautiful book as well as a good one. Much of this fas- 
cinating record of facts reads like tales of the realms ot 
fairy land. M. 
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DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 


Announcement of the opening of Miss Ross’ School | 


for Young Ladies, Lebanon, Pa. 


Annual Report of the Public Schools of West Ches- | 


ter, Pa. 
Ohio Educational Monthly. 
The Teacher of Penmanship, Sandusky, Ohio. 
Journal De L’ Instruction Publique, Quebec, Canada. 
The Educational Bulletin for September. 


Circular of Marshall College State Normal School, | 
| 


Guyandotte, West Virginia. 

Circular of Andalusia College. 

Leypoldt & Holt’s Educational Catalogue. 

Circular of Susquehanna Collegiate Institute, Towanda, 
Penna. 

Circular of Camptown Academy and Normal Institute, 
Camptown, Bradford county, Pa. 

Teachers’ Advocate for September. 


Report of the Commissioners in charge of the Hydro- | 


graphic Survey of Maine. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools of the State of Maine. 

Circular and Catalogue of the Conestoga Collegiate In- 
stitute, Lancaster, Pa. 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


| NO. 
| 176/Anna McClelland... Pittsburgh, 
Amanda McKinley... Pittsburgh, 
Lidie Mason...... . Pittsburgh, 
Mary D. Garvin..., Pittsburgh, 
Emma D. Wallace. . Pittsburgh, 
Frances Rowland.,.. Allegheny City, 
Kate J. Brown «Hazleton, Luzerne 
Hugh Melley....... Hazleton, “6 
|Mary J. Gorman. ... Hazleton, 
William Quigley. ...Hazleton, 
R. L. Edwards..... Hazleton, 
187|Edward Melley.....Hazleton, 
| 188)Eliza J. Chase,....,. Scranton, 
189/L. A. Hartley . Scranton, 
| 19¢| Lucy A. Preston....Scranton, 
191| Angeline Cross.....Scranton, 
192|Carrie E. Botsford... .Scranton, 
193|F. E. Hollister...... Scranton, 
194| Virginia Crocker Scranton, 
195|Mary J. McClain... . Pittsburgh, 
196) Esther Johnson Pittsburgh, 
| 197|Lizzie Crooks, Pittsburgh, 
198! J. N. Stephenson... . Pittsburgh, 
199| Eliza W. Lompre... Pittsburgh, 
| 20¢|Harriet M. Mathews. Pittsburgh, 


NAME, COUNTY. 





Allegheny County. 


“ ““ 


177 
178 
179 
180) 
181) 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 


“ 


“c 


“ 





Sixth Annual Catalogue of the Reading Classical | 


Academy and Normal School, Reading, Pa. 

Journal of Education, Toronto, Canada. 

Prospectus of the Philadelphia School of Design for 
Women. 

Programme of the Twelfth Annual Commencement 
of the Easton High School. 


Catalogue of the Officers and Teachers of the Public | 


Schools of the city of Adrian, Michigan. 

Journal of Education, Quebec, Canada. 

Sixth Annual Circular and Catalogue of the Bellevue 
Institute, Attleboro, Bucks county, Pa. 


INSTITUTES. 


Westmoreland....Greensburg October 
BPI. oo 66-0: ccose cos OOGE ECs o.6 ic tcc CNOer 
Clinton .........Lock Haven....... October 13th. 
Bucks............Doylestown.......+ October rgth. 
Beaver..........Rochester..........October 1gth. 
Lawrence ........ New Castle.........October rgth. 
Luzerne... . Providence.........October 20th. 
Chester.... West Chester....... October 26th. 
Lancaster ........Lancaster.........+ November gth. 
Venango ........Franklin...........» November gth. 
Franklin........ Chambersburg. ..... November gth. 
Potter........... Lewisville ........+. November 17th. 
Schuylkill....... Pottsville..........November 17th. 
Cameron........Emporium ......... November 24th. 
Lehigh ..........Allentown.........December 7th. 
Lycoming........Muncy............ December 7th. 
Perry.....+++ee2 New Bloomfield.....December 21st. 
Northampton ....Easton......+. ....December 21st. 
Washington ...... Washington........ December 21st. 
Centre........++-+Bellefonte..........December 28th. 
Clarion.......++~Clarion s+eees January 18th, 





6th. 
12th. 


DIRECTORS’ DAY AT INSTITUTES. 
| In accordance with the suggestion of the Departmen:, 
County Superintendents in a number of counties are 
| making arrangements to set apart a day during the ses- 
sions of their Institutes, to be called the Directors’ Day. 
To make the thing a success effort must be made to in- 
| duce directors to be present on the day appointed, and to 
| participate in the proceedings. A special programme 
| should be prepared for that day, providing for lectures and 
discussions upon topics appertaining to the duties of di- 
rectors. Many of these will readily suggest themselves. 
« 


ELECTION OF BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENT 


Benjamin F. Patterson has been elected and commis- 
sioned Borough Superintendent of the borough of Potts- 
ville. The salary was fixed at $1,100 per annum. 

e 
APPOINTMENT OF CO SUPERINTENDENT. 

William Davis, of Apollo, Armstrong county, has been 
appointed County Superintendent in place of J. A. Ritchey, 
resigned. 





| * 

| ANOTHER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

On Thursday, the 26th of August, the corner stone 

| of a building designed for the State Normal School of 

| the Tenth District, was laid at California, Washington 

| county. The Governor of the Commonwealth officiated 

| and delivered a suitable address on the occasion. The 
State Superintendent was unable to be present, much to his 
rsgret. The project of establishing a Normal School in 
this section of the State has been for sometime in agita- 

| tion. The friends of the enterprise have now gone to 
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work in earnest, and seem determined to accomplish their | 
| the officers of the School Department and the 


object. “ Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 


° 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Question.—How long a time does the law require the 
Annual Teachers’ Institute to remain in session? 

Answer.—The law says that the Institute is “ to con- 
tinue in session at least five days, including a half a day 


for going to and a half a day for returning from the place | 
must, | 


of meeting of the said Institute.” The Institute 
therefore, be in actual session at least four days. No money 
can be drawn from the County Treasury for a shorter time. 

Qvestion.—Can a County Superintendent draw, in 
any case, more money from the County Treasury than is 
sufficient to pay the necessary expenses of Teachers’ In- 
stitutes as named in the act of Assembly? 

Answer.—He cannot. He is required to present 
vouchers for all the money he expends, and his accounts 
must be passed upon by the County Auditors. 

> - 


TO DIRECTORS. 


The attention of directors is called to the Lxx1 section 
of the school law, as found in the Digest of School Laws 
and Decisions, pp. 89, as follows: “It shall be the duty 
of the Board of Directors to publish an annual statement 
of the amount of moneys received and expended, and the 
amount due from collectors, and setting forth all the 
financial operations of the district, in not less than ten 
written or printed handbills, to be put up in the most 
public places of the district.” 

It has been decided that, “In districts containing a 
newspaper, one or more publications therein of the An- 
nual Statement will be sufficient compliance with the 
law, and will render the publication by written or print- 
ed handbills unnecessary.” 

It is believed that this positive provision of the law is 
violated by many Boards of Directors, thus giving rise to 
uspicions and complaints, and bringing the school system 
into disrepute. If this opinion is well founded, the prac- 
tice ought to be discontinued at once. Let the people 
know exactly how their money is expended, and they will 
be willing to pay their school taxes. 


° 
WHY THE SCHOOL JOURNAL IS NOT SENT 
TO CERTAIN DISTRICTS. 


The State pays for a copy of 


7 


the Seb ol F ur nal for 


every school district in the Commonwealth. The copies | 


of the Fourna/ intended for the districts are mailed at the 
office, in Lancaster, to the Secretaries of the different 
Boards of Directors. The present subscription com- 
menced with the July number. 

The numbers for July, August, and September have 
been sent to all the districts except about three 
That they have not been sent to these is, except perhaps 
in a few cases, no fault either of the publishers of the 
Journal or of this Department. As fast as the names 
and addresses of the Secretaries of the Boards of Directors, 
as organized for the current year, are received at this office, 
they are transmitted to the publishers of Journal, and 
these officers are at once supplied with the copies to which 
they are entitled. The reason that three hundred districts 
are still without the Yournal for the present year is be- 
cause they have neglected to send us the names and addresses 
f the Secretaries of their Boards of Directors. These neg- 

gent districts consist of two classes: first, those that sent 
in their reports before the organization of the boards for the 
present year, and have not forwarded the names and ad- 
dresses of the new officers; and, second, those that have as 
yet sent in no reports for 1868. 


hundred. 


Both classes are requested 


Pennsylvania School Fournal, 


| in the administration of the system. 


[| October, 


to do their duty in the premises, or else cease to expect 
publishers 
of the Fournal to perform impossibilities. 

County Superintendents, all of whom are or ought t 
be fully acquainted with the facts above stated, would 
oblige all parties by giving the matter such attention as it 
requires. 

— = 


DISTRICT SUPERVISION, 


Section tx of the School Law, Digest, pp. 71, read 
as follows: ‘* The Directors shall exercise a general super- 
vision over the schools of their respective districts, and 
shall, by one or more of their number, visit every school 


| in the district at least once in each month, and shall cause 


the result of such visit to be entered on the minutes of 
the board.” 

The duty of visiting the schools is considered one of 
the most important duties that directors have to discharge 
The law makes the 
duty imperative, and no person should accept the office of 
school director unless he is willing to perform it. When 
well effect is always to make the schools more 
efficient. It encourages good teachers and exposes poor 
ones. It stimulates pupils in their studies. It enables 
directors to ascertain the exact condition of the schools, 
school-houses and school grounds. On the whole, s 
high a value does the Department set upon the local su- 
pervision of the schools that it always expects to find th 
schools of districts which are regularly and systematically 
visited by Boards of Directors, according to the provision 
of law, other things being equal, fifty per cent. better than 
those of districts in which the schools are entirely neg- 
lected in this respect; and this estimate is made from per- 
sonal observation in hundreds of districts. 

The cost of tuition for the past school year in this Stat 
was probably $3,500,000. This is an immense sum t 
be paid by our people in a single year for the education ot 
their children. It should be made to do the greatest 
amount of good possible, and yet no doubt one-third of it, 
if not one-half, is wasted for want of proper local super- 
cl This waste is weakening and crip- 
pling the whole system. County Superintendents visit 
the schools once or twice a year, and accomplish thereby 
much good; but their work should be supplemented by 
more frequent, more detailed, local supervision. Fron 
statement of the fact, it is known here that 


done, its 


ools. 


vision of the 


their own 
the school directors in hundreds of districts wholly neglect 
of schoo! visitation, that in other hundreds it i 
but partially performed, and that in very few do the school 


the duty 


derive that profit from it which the law contemplates. It 


is a matter that needs reformation, and this 
written in the hope of attracting the attention of those 
who are most responsible for the neglect, and who must 
commence the reform. All Secretaries of School Board 
are requested to read what is here written to the boards of 
they 
of this Department, some action thereupon. 
rectors will doubtless object to visiting the schools becaus 
they do not feel that they understand the work of teach- 
ing. It is not expected that school directors can make 
themselves experts in the business of teaching, but ther 
is not a school director in the State who cannot now form 
a tolerably correct judgment, upon visiting it, as to whethe: 
a school is working well or otherwise, and the visitation 
of a few schools will, in a wonderful manner, increase hi 
ability in that respect. Besides, no school director ca: 
honestly hold his office a day who feels that he does not 
understand how to discharge its plain duties, and has n 
disposition to learn. 

Some directors may say also that, as they receive no pay 


article i 


which are members, and to request, in the nam¢ 


Some di- 
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for their services, they cannot afford to spend time in 
visiting schools. Such persons should remember, how- 
ever, that mo one is compelled to serve in the offiee of school | 
direetor, and any one who accepts the office should be | 
willing to discharge its duties as well as he may be able. 

To the large number of directors who, it is known, 
are willing, conscientiously and to the best of their ability | 
to do all they can for the schools under their care, a few 
suggestions in regard to visiting schools will be acceptable. 

There are three modes, all legal, in which directors 
may visit their schools : 

1. By whole Boards. All the members of the Board 
may agree to meet once a month, and proceed in a body 
to visit the schools of the district. 

2. By Committees of the Board A Board consisting of 
six directors may divide itself into two Committees of 
three each, three of two each, or six of one each, and al- 
lot an equal number of schools to each Committee. 

3- By a member of the Board acting as District Superin- 
tendent. The Secretary of a Board of Directors can be 
paid for his services. The director who knows most 
about schools, or who feels the most interest in them, can 
be made Secretary of the board, and be appointed District 
Superintendent, and, as such, required to visit all the 
schools once a month, and report his proceedings to the 
board. 

The objection to the first mode is the time the direc- 
tors will lose in carrying it out. 

The objection to the second mode is its want of a uni- 
form standard of measuring results, and the difficulty there 
would be under its operation in making comparisgns be- 
tween the several schools. 

The third is conceived to be the best mode that can be 
adopted of visiting the schools of a district, and it is ac- 
cordingly recommended. Where, however, for any reason 
it is not adopted, either of the other modes is vastly bet- 
ter than to allow the schools to remain unvisited. 

Wherever District Superintendents are appointed, they 
should be required to make monthly reports to their re- 
spective boards, which should, as the law provides, be re- 
corded on the minutes. This Department is prepared to 
furnish note-books to such officers. 

The matter under discussion is of so much importance 
that one other suggestion will be made, and that is, that 
good might result from the appointment by the board of 
each district of some one, willing and qualified to serve 
in such a capacity, from among the patrons of each school, 
to visit the school once a week or oftener, and report to 
the board or District Superintendent, as the case might 
be. <A person so appointed might be called a Schoo! Visi- 
tor, and be either a lady ora gentleman. The law makes 
no provision of this kind, but a board taking such action 


he 
the 


does not violate aw. 


° 

ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR AUGUST, 1868. 

Apams.—The Fall session of the County Normal 
School opened August 17th. The school is in charge 
of the County Superintendent, assisted by Mr. A. S. Hart- 
man, a late graduate of Pennsylvania College. 

Beaver.—Directors are beginning to urge the ac 
of a higher standard of qualifications on the part of 
teachers. he Superintendent has made the 
as follows: No. 1 for go per cent. of correct answers; 
No. 2 fer 80 per cent; No. 3 for 70 per cent; No. 4 for 
60 per cent, and No. § for 50 percent. If applicants 
fall 50 per cent. in any branch, they receive no 
certificates. The above standard, though lew, is too 
high for at least ro per cent. of those who have applied 
for examination, and there may be some difficulty in fill- 


loption 
standard 


below 


ing our schools. 


Department of Common Schools. 
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Beprorp.—The County Normal School is now in ses- 
sion. We have eighty male and fifty female students. 
Out of this number one hundred and seven are preparing 
to teach. All the common branches are taught, along 
with Vocal and Instrumental Music, Algebra, Geometry, 
German, Latin and Greek. 

Brair.—Number of applicants at examinations thu 
far, 85, out of which number eight were rejected, a large! 
proportion than that of preceding years. 

Braprorp.—An unusual number of select and 
schools, as well as more than the usual number of public 
schools, will be in operation this fall. 

Cameron.—The Directors of Portage district 
placed in their school-house a fine eight-day clock— 
Emporium Borough is also on the 


other 


have 


costing ten dollars. 
move—repairing and improving the school property, and 
putting things in “good trim.” Lumber has supplied 
her new house with a fine blackboard, and Gibson is 
building a new school-house. 

Carspon.—There seems to be an increased interest in 
school matters. At our examinations this year we find 
more applicants than formerly; in most cases full boards 
of directors, and in some instances the houses were filled 
with spectators. 

Centre.—The weekly educational meetings 
the Normal Institute are exciting quite an interest, and 
may be the means of doing much good. 

Cotuma1a.—At the examinaticn of: Teachers in C¥n- 
tralia a very large audience was in attendance, and much 
interest was manifested concerning the appointment ot 


1a 
neid 


Teachers. 
Erite.—The 

The term has 

hot weather, re 


in the rural districts have closed 


dry, 


schac ls 
been one of general success. The 
juced the number of pupils materially in 
a large number of schools—showing that it is a bad policy 
to continue the schools during the warm, busy, unhealth 
and prostrating The custom of dividing the year 
into summer and winter terms is only time-honored—it is 


season, 


evident that there is no other reason for continuing such a 
division. 

LancasTER.—The increase in the salary of teachers 
the The 


more than it was during any of previous years. 


schools are opening with golden prospects. 
Lycominc.—The Directors of Porter district a 
two first-class brick dwellings, which will be ready 


re erect 
re ccl- 


ing 
for this winter. 
The directors of Woodward are 
and beautiful wooden 
NorTHAMPTON.—Ten of the twenty-eight 


structure. 


Sso to S75 per month to male 


the 


now pay from 
In 21 of the 
range from S40 
less than 
tificate. 

In those di 


and the best teachers « loye 


25 Gi 


to 


ce 


est grumblers about the sch 
The Fourth District N 


with 


tax. 
1al School enterprise 
inc eas 4 
etic Gl be h ive been in 
of the county. 

Class 
SusquEHANNA.—Our g 
The 


vene 


of next month. 


1 . 1 ] 1 
selection of teachers *rally, and the 


than ever | 


will 
Will 


ch ols will be better 
lar series of Fall 
about the middle of 

Warren.—A pic-nic was he 


on the 13th, in which several 


these 
examinations 


Vor o 
AELOULE 
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large number of citizens and patrons, Addresses were 
delivered by Rev. Samuel Rowland and the County Su- 
perintent. 

W EsTMoRELAND.—We need a District Normal School. 
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The different Normal training schools in the county have 
Directors are seeing the propriety of 
» and employing the highest class of 


been well attended. 
paying good 
Teachers. 


wage 


Original Communications. 





THE STEREOPTICON 
AS A MEANS OF SCIENTIFIC ILLUSTRATION. 


Perhaps no one instrument has so increased 
and extended the facilities for scientific illus- 
tration as the Stereopticon. The old magic 
lantern, which was used principally for the 
purpose of amusement, was illy adapted for 
school illustrations. The Stereopticon was 
constructed and so improved, both in the mode 
of illumination and optically, that not only was 
it much better suited for public entertainment, 
but it has also become a most valuable auxiliary 
to the teacher. The advantages derived from 
its use arise from its power to magnify and ex- 
hilfit, on an extensive scale, photographs 
and experiments, which are, 
very nature, too small for class illustratio: 
enables, therefore, a large number of ps 
to see simultaneously with what, by 
ordinary mode of illustration, only a very 
could see, and often then with difficulty. 

Good photographs, at the present mass are 
p repared specially for the Stereopticon of almost 
all important places, public buildings, art gal- 
leries, famous statuary, celebrated caves, 
tinguished mountains, interesting waterfalls, ex- 
tensive glaciers, and even of some of the celes- 
tial bodies; all these can be projected upon a 
screen from eight to twenty feet in diameter, 
depending upon the size of the room, with the 
utmost sharpness, the greatest clearness, and the 
most accurate definition. ‘They can thus be 
presented in the most attractive form and de- 
scribed in the fullest manner. The exhibition 
of a good photograph of the moon may serve 
as an example. More information respecting 
the lunar mountains, planes, craters, and their 
outline, can be communicated to the whole 
class than can be given by devoting the same 
amount of time to each person individually 
a direct observation with the telescope. 

Photographs are prepared not only from 
natural objects, but also from engravings and 
drawings: these are arranged for several of the 
sciences in systematic order, and well adapted 
for popular demonstration. Great efforts are 


from thet 


jects 


the 
few 


ease 


als- 


now being made to complete, improve, and per- | 


fect this department. Drawings and diagrams 
made directly upon glass representing strata, 
parts of machines and important structures are 
prepared; and the teacher who is expert at 


drawing can increase this list at his pleasure. 


| Revolving slides, illustrating the motions of the 


planets; the Aurera, active 
volcanoes, and-many of the effects of light, 
serve to pagens s, in a very forcible manner, the 
W ttt h they are designed to show. 

themselves may be performed, 
of ™ hes. ge phenomena 


earth, moon and 


SC oetnann 
ilustrating many 
»f 
tation and collar attraction. In the exhi- 
bition of these Sapertnente the Stereopticon 
the gr eatest ut ility to the teacher 
ie. will suffice, in the present 
describe the nanner of illustrating 
Cry for experiment, are 


, 
ntiy prepared from str solutions of 


becomes ot 
and 


sraphyv fais 
Ji GWllVe al 


ng 
luble chemical salts. Small quan- 

t f thes lutions are Cropped u pieces 
of common glas ms which are permitted to re- 
main free from dust and agitation for twenty- 
four hours, or until the solvent entirely evapor- 
ates. The crystals adhere to the glass, and 
are then ready for use. Crystals can thus be 
pre epared representing the primary systems and 
many of their deriv ‘ed forms. Common salt 
crystalizes in cubes; alum, in regular octahe- 
drons; 1 nitre, in right prisms; sulphate of cop- 
per, in doub ly-obliqe ie prisms, etc. The for- 
mation of crystals may be pleasantly shown 
by using, as soly ents, very volatile liquids; as, 
alcohol and ether. These solutions are placed 
on glass plates, which are put immediately 
into the instrument; the rapid evaporation of 
the liquid leaves behind the growing crystals in 
great masses. Many salts that are more soluble 
in hot water than in cold may be crystalized 
in a tank in the Stereopticon, from hot saturated 
solutions. 

The reduction of temperature in cooling pro- 
duces crystalization with sufficient rapidity to 
enable the class to behold the beautiful results. 
Nitre and alum serve this purpose admirably. 
To show the effect of polarity in the produc- 
tion of crystals, the poles of a small battery 
of about four cells are terminated with platinum 
wires, and placed into a tank containing a solu- 
tion of the acetate of lead, which is in the 
Stereopticon: the salt is decomposed, the lead 
accumulates on the negative pole in crystalline 
form, and presents upon the screen one of the 
most beautiful experiments in the whole range 
of science. J. G. M. 


P yn 
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EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


It has occurred to us that a method more ac- 
ceptable and correct than the present, might be 
devised to ascertain the qualifications of teachers. 

Whether the Superintendents in all coun- 
ties pursue the same course in their examina- 
tions, we do not know, but have thought the 
subject a proper one for the consideration of 
the school department of our Commonwealth. 
We are convinced that a decided improvement 
might be made in this direction, and that a 
just and proper method of conducting exami- 
nations, and ascertaining the qualifications of 
teachers, should be made uniform over the State. 


While at some examinations the candidates | 


are few in number; at others as many as forty 
or fifty will be present. By the present mode 
of examining it is hardly possible for the Su- 
perintendent to do justice to so large a class in 
a single day. Each teacher must read; 
answer questions in grammar, in geography, 
history, &c., separately. Thus a large portion 


of the day is consumed, or a teacher disallow- | 


ed a moment to think. 
In arithmetic and some other branches, the 


Superintendent reads the questions, while all | 


the teachers write the answers, if they can do 


it in three or five minutes; while if they can- | 


not solve the most difficult problem in this short 
time, they are marked a failure, and the cer- 
tificate graded accordingly. 

We consider this often unfair and unjust. 
Any one acquainted with human nature is 
aware that the fact of one person solving a 
problem in five minutes, is not evidence that 
all others equally intelligent can do it in the 
same time. We believe an improved method 
may be devised, and consider it a fit subject for 
the consideration of the State Superintendent. 
At examinations of teachers, all problems or 
questions susceptible of written answers (and 
nearly all given can thus be answered) should 
be written or printed, and the teacher have 
ample time to prepare the answers. 

A class of twenty could be so seated in an 
ordinary school-room, in the presence of the 
Superintendent, that they could not instruct 
each other unobserved, if there was any danger 
of their doing so. Nearly all questions usually 
asked could be printed on cards, and varied 
from simple to difficult on each card, and in- 
stead of allowing but half an hour or an hour 
to answer all, allow a half ora whole day, all 
might suit. The better scholars would, of 
course, get through first, and handing their so- 
lutions to the Superintendent, he could employ 
himself in preparing the certificates, while the 
others were finishing their work. 


Female Schoo 


each 


/ Visitors 


These are merely suggestions which appear 
to us as better than the method now in practice 
here, not doubting that there is fertility enough 
in the minds of the scholars of our State to 
present and perfect some method much better 
than the one in practice, or than this herein 
suggested. 


ee oe — = 


SCHOOL VISITORS—AGAIN. 


FEMALE S$ 


In my last I endeavored to show a plausible 
pretext for organizing this new class of school 
officers, on the ground that the representation 
is a matter of right and justice, w hen we con- 
sider the fact that such a large majority of the 
teachers employed in this State are females. 
According to the last report of the State Super- 
intendent, the respective numbers of the sexes, 
exclusive of Philadelphia, stands as follows: 
8,590 females and 6,619 males. The number 
of teachers in the whole State, (including Phil- 
adelphia,) is 16,523. ‘There being a prepon- 
derance of females among the city teachers, it 
is readily seen that the majority of female 
teachers in the whole State must still predom- 
inate,—showing that on the mere ground of 
fair representation, those should be authorized 
to visit and inspect the schools who are taken 
from the ranks of that sex which has or may have 
most administered discipline in them. But 
there are other considerations which transcend 
in importance even this claim of justice. The 
State Superintendentof New York has furnished 
several specifications towards which the pro- 
posed visitors might, with great propriety, di- 
rect their researches. 

What subjects so proper to intrust to a Com- 
mittee of Female Visitors as to “‘ inquire in re- 
lation to’ the attendance, neat condition and 
physical comfort of the pupils?” The first 
object of investigation here presented, is the 
question, which, at this time, is occupying the 
earnest attention of educators all over the land. 


| In our Educational Conventions, State, County 


and District Institutes, a prominent subject of 
inquiry is to ‘ascertain the best means of se- 
curing regular school attendance.” ‘The State 
Superintendent, as if fully aware that some of 
the first inquiries of the means of solving the 
great: problem lie in a very narrow compass, 
has, with great propriety, placed them side by 
side. Think for a moment, in what countless 
cases, a want of “‘neatness” and decency in 
apparel has been connected with truancy. Often 
in the ranks, in which this class of. pupils is 
found, we also discover that the pupil has pride 
enough to make very unfavorable comparisons 


_with his fellows, in regard to badly fitting or 
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ragged dress, and physical discomfort proceed- 
ing from this and various other causes. Mew 
may and do sometimes notice these unfortu- 
nates, but rather as objects for merriment than 
as adapted to call forth sincere and deep com- 
passion. As a general thing, they are not used 
to fttin g OF 7 1 if defect 
should catch a hasty glance, it is as quickly dis- 
regarded or forgotten. It den the eyes of 
a woman to properly notice these subj 


the 


ending clothe » anc 
1ands 
eC 
scho »I-room derision, and sugpest 
teachers the suitable remedie 
On a certain occasion, whee visiting a 
I observed a bright el 
was most of the time at 
He had ona ragged pair of pants 
» his nakedness. On 
fore leav ing, 


pri- 
mary school, little fellow, 
who I saw 
of his class. 
that scarcely served to hide 
remonstrating with the mikes be 
he informed me that the vacation occurred in 
1 few days, and that she had procured from the 
charitable neighbors several pairs of good, sound 
articles of clothing, of this kind, for the said 
boy, and for some similarly circumstanced ; and 
that they would be entrusted to the parent when 
the school again commenced. Had this child 
been but a few years older, it is not likely, nor 
would it be desirable under the circumstances, 
that he should be kept at the school for any 
length of time. 

‘The third specification proposes the seeking 
out of truant children. My last remarks em- 
brace one very significant cause of truancy, and 
they might be multiplied to an unlimited ex- 
tent. For the present, it is sufficient to state 
that I would not discourage the committee 
(being composed of a class that would have, in 
all probability, much influence with children) 
to use their personal influence with the object S 
of their care. The weight of admonition, 
coming from a sensible and intelligent woman, 
and one clothed with official authority, is not 
to be over-estimated. But in the present in- 
stance, such conferences as have been suggested 
with the parents and guardians of the children 
would benefit in the most effective manner. 

The fourth specified series of duties regards 
the inspection of the school-house, furni- 
ture, &c. This is a subject which a volume 
could not exhaust. The cultivation of taste ix 
the school-room is an object whose importance 


can never be sufficiently portrayed. It lies at 


t he head 


the very foundation of true mental culture, and | 
| ing better, but the use made of them has been 


is one of most interesting moment, as connect- 
ed with every movement of refined society. 
Here, too, the propriety of the specified class 
of official visiting is apparent, and no one can 
overstate the importance of a proper inspection 
of the furniture and apparatus of the school- 
room, the neatness of the teacher’s 
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and chil- | 


| October, 


dren’s desks, and the care of the instructor to 


have them at all times presentable. 

Were such a class of qualified visitors to in- 
spect the desks of the children, and to fre- 
quently report, as to their condition, their eyes 
would not often be greeted with a confused 
nass of dirty and torn books, mixed up with 
ink-bottles, craps of caricature drawing, and 
parcels of lunch—an arrangement which the 
a well ordered pig-pen might hold 


manager of 
Very different in the mind of the 


= derision 
the CON C10uN HESS of GEZTaGa- 
this 
l lady who someti me 


eacher weed be 
pired by state of things, and the 
invited 


in- 


tt 4 in 
since 
give the childr a general 
spection. Fi 1 with delight, both 
the teacher’s desk. 
The several beautiful boquets tastefully arranged, 

that pleasing idea of taste and skill 


h seldom regard with 


odin of 

me 

c 1 
tne 


; ey 
Inside Ol! 


outside and 
imparting 
which 1 the instructors of yout 
sufficient importance, but to which the pupils of 
soon learn to attach an idea of conse- 
a seat of 


the school 
to, as properly emblematic of 
The most imp rtant object to which 
the visiting committee are ‘expected to direct their 
attention, is “‘to investigate particularly the 
causes which debar the ch ildren of poor parents 
from participating in the benefits of the school.” 
This consideration, alone, is of sufficient mo- 
ment—if there had been no others—to warrant 
the organization of a board of visitors for the 
What matter of greater con- 
sequence can be imagined than that of taking 
effectual measures for satisfying the community 
that every chi/d within the limits of the district 
can enjoy the blessings of a sound practical ed- 
ucation. ‘There can be no question but that a 
faithful Annual Report, setting forth the true 
condition of the shige, as regards all the above 
poincs, would be the means of giving such an 
impulse to popular education in the State as has 
been exhibited. HUMANITAS. 
- 
ANALYTICAL READERS. 
Reading is universally ‘taught,’ 
are there so few good readers? It is, 
we consider the length of time devoted to it 
in the schools,—the most poorly taught branch 
on the list. ‘There have, all the while, been 
text-books whose selections are excellent, and 
the books themselves have been steadily grow- 


quence 
learning. 


special purpose 


never yet 


THE 


but why 
when 


neither workman-like nor wise. So crowded, 

indeed, had the field recently become with the 
> - d 

various rival series of reading books that it 

seemed folly for any publisher to bring forward 

still another series. There could be only one 

chance of success for it—namely, that it should 
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present, with great prominence, some new fea- 
ture, or one less prominently presented else- 
where, commending it at once to popular favor. 


The authors of the series named at the head | 


of this article have evidently “struck a lead,”— 
as a California miner would put it,—in en- 
grafting upon the Word Method, so admirably 
developed in the first three numbers of the 
series, the still more valuable feature of Analy- 
which is fully brought out in the higher 
numbers. 

The name itself of the series appropriately 
suggests the central idea from which the authors 
labored in the preparation of these books,— 


S1S, 


close analysts of the lesson, so as to insure a | 


fair knowledge of the meaning of the words 


used, the idea to be conveyed in each sentence | 


or phrase, and the general sentiment of para- 
graph or selection. In the Fifth and Sixth 
Readers a knowledge of the etymology of words 


that occur in the lessons is required, also facts | 
in the history or biography of places or persons | 


named. It is further the design of the authors 
of the higher works that the pupil shall, with 


the aid of the teacher, gradually become ac- | 
| Thoughts of what kind are poetical ? prosaic? 


customed to making this analysis for himself, 


hence models of such analysis as is deemed | 
proper are given with a number of the se- | 
lections, as a guide to those that follow. Enough | 


are given to indicate the design of the author 
that the reading lesson should be studied, and 
to indicate clearly his views as to the best 
method of such study. 

The author says in his preface: 


in every selection read in the school should be 
thoroughly mastered by the pupils: 1. Because 


thus only can the amount of mental discipline | 
be secured, which the reading exercise ought | 


to afford. 2. Because such a mastery is essen- 
tial to a proper rendering of the piece by the 
voice. 
of the selections by means of questions. These 
questions may be considered as of three kinds: 
1. Questions on the general scope of the piece, 
and on the meaning of clauses and sentences. 
z. Questions on the etymology and meaning 
of words. 
flections, quality of voice, &c., required to ex- 
press the ascertained thought and emotion. 
the purpose of illustrating this, several of the 
selections, representing different classes of com- 
position are analyzed at length in the books. 


The questions in these analyses are intended to | 


indicate the kind rather than the extent of the 
work which the teacher is to do. A number 
of selections are accompanied also with briefer 
lists of suggestive questions,” 


A clear idea of this method,—which the few | 


The Analytical Readers. 


| istics belong to this piece? 
“Tt is as- | 
sumed that the thought and emotion contained | 


| scribed a real or a supposed one? 
| to do as a preparation for writing such a piece as this? 


This end is sought by a careful analysis | 


3. Questions on the emphases, in- | 


For | 


| of the road with the post? 
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| successful teachers of reading have long since 
| adopted, but which has never been so well pre- 
sented in any formal text-books as in the higher 
numbers of The Analyticial Series,—can, per- 
| haps, be obtained only from a careful examina- 
tion of the works themselves. A single ex- 
| tract will, however, convey something of the 
plan, and may be valuable as a hint to more 
than one teacher under whose eye this article 
may come. It is the opening stanza of the first 
poem in the Sixth Reader, entitled «The Gray 
Old Man of the Mountain,” and being from 
the most advanced work in the series, will serve 
to show the analysis of the reading exercise, 
as adapted to pupils of higher grade: 
| * Where a tall post beside the road displays 
Its lettered arm, pointing the traveler’s eye 
Through the small ope ning r’mid the green birch tree- 
Toward yonder mountain summit towe ring high, 
There pause. What doth thy anxious gaze espy 4 
A crag abrupt hung from the mountain’s brow! 
Look closer! scan that bare, sharp cliff on high! 
Aha! the wondrous shape bursts on thee now q 


A perfect human face,—neck, chin, mouth, 
brow !” 


nose and 

“Ts this prose or poetry? What is the difference be- 
tween these? [Two kinds of difference,—a difference 
| in thought and a difference in form. A composition full 
of poetry in thought, may have the form of prose. | 
[To show 
let the teacher read, correctly and 
| naturally, a few lines of blank verse, and a few lines of 
prose, and let the pupil, not the teacher, observe and point 
out the difference. One will be measured off to the ear, 
the other will not.] Poems may be comic, serious, 
lively, joyous, sad, heroic, pathetic, descriptive, didactic, 
sublime, &c. Which and how many of these character- 
Has it any other traits? Is 
any piece of poetry just alike in all its parts in this re- 
spect? How great are the differences in this piece? Is 
this a highly imaginative selection? Is the scene de- 
What would one need 


| the difference in form, 


Would it be sufficient to sit andthink? Asa preparation 
for reading it. * * * 

“What kind of a ‘ post’ is here spoke nof? Of what 
is it made? [The object of these questions is not to get 
at the exact and real size, &c., so much as to lead the 
pupil to form a picture. The pupil should have a picture, 
and should tell, in answer to questions, what he himself 
sees in his mind’s eye. Almost any consistently formed 
picture is better than none.] How tall is it,—about how 
many feet? Where are you standing as you see it? On 
which hand is it? How far from you is it? What is 
meant by the expression, ‘ displays its lettered arm ??), What 
is this arm? Why called an arm? What letters are on 
it? To what does it point? Does it point horizontally, 
downward, or upward? [Examine the fourth line.] What 
makes the ‘ opening’ in the trees? How large an open- 
ing is it? Is it near the ground? Is it on the same side 
What time of the year is 
What is a ‘mountain summit?” How far off is 
What is meant by ‘towering high? Where 
are you direeted to ‘pause?? Why should you pause? 
What is it to Sespy?? What is meant by ‘ gaze,’ in the 
fifth line? Why ‘ anxious?” At what are you looking? 
What is a ‘crag??) Why ‘abrupt?’ What is the ‘ moun- 
tain’s brow?” What is meant by the crag’s being ‘hung’ 
from it? Why are you directed to ‘look closer?” What 
is it to *scan?? How does a ‘ cliff’ differ from a ‘ crag ?” 


this ? 
this one ? 
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Why is this said to be ‘ bare?” Why ‘sharp? [Do not 
forget its position.] Meaning of aha?’ What‘ shape’ 
is meant? Why ‘wondrous?’ What is meant by its 
‘bursting ? What is called a ‘ perfect human face? In 
what respect is it a perfect human face? Is it so in re- 


spect to color? Does the human face appear to the ob- 


server at any position whence he may happen to see the | 


rock ? 

“Give the etymologies and meaning of post, display, 
lettered, mountain, summit, anxious, crag, abrupt, cliff, 
perfect. 
taken. First, separate the word into its parts; next give 
the radical meaning of each part; next the radical mean- 
ing of the whole; next the actual or received meaning 
of the word; next show how the radical me 
place to the received meaning. For an ex = 
word affluence. Its parts are af, flu, ¢ 
means to, flu means flow, ence means ses § 
The meaning of the whole word then is the 
tate of-ficwing-to. But the usual or received meaning is 
tbundance of wealth and property. It is clear that the 
usual meaning came from the other, because the man of 
is so situated that money is all the while in the 
All these steps must be taken, 
cr the exercise is of little worth. In schools the last step 
is often omitted, because it requires a little thinking. ] Are 
there many or few words of foreign origin in this stanza? 
How is the entire piece in this respect?” * * * 

The pupil who has read a selection after 
such careful study as here required, knows 
something about it. He reads—to use the 
words of the author—*understandingly and 
effectively,” because he reads the thought, and 
does not merely repeat the lines. ‘This is more 
than a five-minutes examination of the lesson, 
made hurriedly before the class is called to re- 
citation, to see whether there are any “ hard 
words” to ke encountered. This really means 
something, and the pupil grows stronger as he 
accustoms himself to look not upon the surface 
at the word, but below it, for the idea. One 
selection thus carefully prepared is worth 
months of that blind parrot-work into which 
the reading exercise so frequently degenerates. 

The department of phonic analysis—ana- 
lyzing a word into its vocal elements—which 
is found in the Introduction of the higher 


eaning gave 
take the 
Af —ad 
tate or condi- 


tion « f. 


wealth 
tate of-flowing-to him. 
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THE SPIRITUAL ELEMENT IN 
EDUCATION, 

EDWARD BROOKS, PRESIDENT OF THE STATE 

TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 


BY PROF. 


The problem of education is the problem of civiliza- 
Upon its correct solution depend the welfare of the 
individual, the purity of society, and the perpetuity of 
the State. It involves fundamentally two elements,— 
man to be educated, and knowledge to be used in educa- 
tion,—a subjective and an objective element,—and the 


tion. 
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In giving etymologies several steps are to be | 
£ 6 D, € t 


| October, 


works, comprises twenty-eight concise and 
simple lessons, averaging less than a page to 
each. This is certainly a teachable series of 
lessons, and cannot fail, where faithfully studied 


| and diligently practised, to ensure correct train- 


ing in vocal utterance. ‘The rules and cautions 
given in each lesson are followed by well-se- 
lected practical exercises in elocutionary drill. 
This department of itself would be worth much 
more to the teacher, for his own improvement, 
than the cost of the book, no matter what series 
of reading books he may happen to be using 
with his pupils. 

The reading matter of the primary numbers 
is interesting to the child, and seems perfect]; 
adapted to the grade for which these books are 
designed. ‘There is a meaning in every sen- 
tence,—the author not being content with 
short words that say something 
or nothing, just as ithappens. These numbers 
are also arranged in such manner that either 
the ‘word method” or the alphabet, as pre- 
ferred, may be used by the teacher. The se- 
lections of the higher numbers have been made 
with care and embrace many new pieces, with- 
out discarding old ones that are thought to have 
established their right to a place in our reading 
books. A larger proportion of them than usual 
has been drawn from the works of popular 
writers of the day, which gives the books an 
air of freshness and originality wanting in some 
other readers of similar grade. 

The illustrations by Thos. Nast are worthy 
of that artist, and such as many a bright young 
eye will “dance to see.” T his article is writ- 
ten—not in the hope of doing full justice to 
these Readers or of putting them in contrast with 
any rival text-books—but that the attention of 
teachers and others may be drawn to this new 
series, with the desire that they may intelli 
gently * prove all things and hold fast to that 
A TEACHER. 


collections of 


which is good.” 


iation---Addresses. 


character system of education depends upon the re 

attached to these elements. A prepond- 
the objective element makes asystem material- 
of this element presents a system abst 
andunpractical. The tendency of the times is towards 
terialism in or ught and culture; the aim of this ad ® 
is to present the claims of the higher subjective or spirit- 
ual element in education. For this purpose I will first 
present a brief analysis of the two elements of the prob- 
lem,—the nature of man and the nature of knowledge,— 
and then proceed to consider the adaptation of the latter 
to the higher spiritual wants of the former. 
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The mind embraces three classes of power—the Intel- 
lect, the Sensibilities and the Will. The Intellect in- 
cludes Perception, the power by which we attain a know- 
ledge of facts and phenomena; the Memory, by which 
we retain and recall; the Imagination by which we form 
mental pictures of things; the Understanding by which 
we abstract qualities, generalize and classify, and by in- 
duction and deduction ascertain laws and causes, and con- 
struct science; and finally the Reason which gives .us 
ideas not presented by the senses, nor elaborated by the 
understanding,—those universal and necessary ideas which 
ustderlie and condition all thought and all science. 

The Sensibilities are the seat of the emotions, atiections 

ind desires: here originate our joys and sorrows; our 
fears, hopes and aspirations; the emotions of beauty and 
ublimity, and the feeling of obligation. The Will is the 
elf-determining activity which makes man the author 
of voluntary responsible actions. It crowns the work of 
Omnipotence, and images the Creator in the creature. In 
the Intellect we find the scientific nature; in the Reason, 
Sensibilities and the Will, we find what I call the higher 
piritual nature. 

Mind is developed by knowledge. Knowledge divides 
itself into twogreat branches ; that which begins in things 
ind that which begins in ideas. These are distinguished 
is the Empirical and the Rational Sciences. The Em- 
pirical Sciences are of two classes,—those which begin 
with things and end in generalizations and classifications, 
as Mineralogy, Botany and Zoology, and those which 
begin with facts and rise to laws and Na- 
tural Philosophy, Astronomy, etc. 


causes; as 

The Rational sciences begin with the ideas of the 
Reason, and are evolved by the logical understanding. 
These sciences are also of two classes ;—those growing 
out of the idea of Time and Space, as Arithmetic and 
Geometry; and those arising from the ideas of the True, 
the Beautiful and the Good; as Ethics, Esthetics, etc. 
The Formal Sciences belong to the pure intellect, hence 
these with the Empirical Sciences, may be distinguished 
is the Intellectual Sciences; while Psychology, Ethics, 
Rhetoric, Esthetics, etc., which appeal to the higher 
piritual nature, may be entitled the Spiritual Sciences. 
In this discussion, when reference is made to the sciences, 
without naming the kind, the intellectual sciences 
be understood. 


are to 


From this analysis of the two elements of the education- 
problem, we are ready to lay down the proposition that 
The intellectual sct 
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ual sciences are incompetent to give cuiture 


the bigher sptritual nature. 
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and the result 


treat generalizations are 
inized brings into activity th 
udgment, genera afford 
the means for their growth and development. But here the 
lirect educational influence of the sciences embraced in 
Natural History ends. 


Phey can go no farther. ‘Their cul- 
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i Giving fullest exercise to 


ture is limited and incomplete. 
he power of generalizing and classifying, they afford but 
ittle culture to inductive reasoning, while to deductive 
higher spiritual nature they afford no 

It is evident, therefore, that the first 
division of the empirical sciences will not satisfy the de- 


t 
l 
thought and the 
culture whatever. 
mands of the spiritual element in education. 

The culture of the understanding is higher than the 
| To think is 
hear; to deal with thoughts is better than to deal with 
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we pass from 
phenomena laws and principles. Hence, 
including Natural Philosophy, Chemistry and 


Astronomy, give higher culture than Natural History. 


To deal with the laws of matter; to put forth hypotheses ; 
establish 


to explain phenomena; to theories for light, 


heat and electricity; to investigate the law of gravity 
that moulds the tear on an infant’s cheek, and holds a 


planet in its orbit, gi 


I 
le 


ve higher activity to the mind, and 
expand and ennoble its powers. 

But the physical sciences also are limited and partial in 
They 
demands of the spiritual nature, but, except where math- 
ematics are called in to aid an investigation, give but little 
to ded thought. ] Mills 


calls the highest the physical sciences the Con- 


their educational work. not only fail to meet the 


tive am aware that 
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crete Deductive, but the process is comparatively insig- 
a question whether it is a form of 
induction. I ware, also, that the German transcen- 
dentalist that they can reach the truths of the phy- 
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prophesies the condition of the heavens for centuries to 
come. He sits down in his closet, works away with hi 
diagrams and symbols, catches a wandering asteroid in 
his algebraic lasso, and, turning to the star-gazer, tells him 
to point his telescope to the heavens, and lo! a new-born 
planet marches across his field of vision. 

But, though interesting the principles, and 
the power devel: the sciences, like 
the empirical sciences, they leave a large portion of our 


admirable 


ped by mathematical 


educational nature unprovided for. The empirical sciences 
reach up from the senses to the inductive side of the un- 
derstanding; the mathematical sciences reach down from 
the Reason, as relating to abstract truth, to the deductive 
ide of the understanding, but neither of them ri I 
the sphere of intellect. 

We claim, therefore 
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and appreciating al 


Admitting 1 these benefits arising 
ss of the natural sciences, we still object to 
that prominence in a system of education which the 
scientific s the age is claiming forthem. They 
hould never be omitted, but they should always occupy 
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finite; on the other he leans upward toward the infinite. 
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Scientific culture touches but the finite part of our being, 
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the sense and the understanding. Above the under- 
standing sits the reason, the divine attribute of mind, the 
inner sense of the soul, the eye for the unseen,—and, 
crowning this, the nature in which arise attections and de- | 
sires, a longing after the true and the good, a sense of ob- 
ligation and duty, a yearning atter the blessedness of the 
future life. 

Having shown the inadequacy of scientific culture to 
meet the demands of our spiritual nature, the discussion 
leads to the consideration of the character of this nature, 
and the means of its culture. ‘The spiritual nature em- 
braces the Reason, Sensibilities and Will. The Reason is 
the light of the soul,—the eye of the spiritual nature. 
The senses deal with facts and phenomena; the under- 
standing with qualities and relations; the Reason rises 
above these, and attains those universal and necessary 
principles which condition and control all facts and rela- 
tions. It reaches down toward the finite, and reads the 
ideas which it symbols; it reaches out in time and space, 
and comprehends an infinite; it reaches up towards a 
first great cause, and enthrones God in the sanctuary of 
the heart. 

Spiritual culture demands the education of the Reason. 
The spiritual eve is to be made bright, and its range of 
vision enlarged, so that it may be quick to discern truth ; 
that it may perceive the idea in the form; that it may 
apprehend a supernatural in the natural; that it may find 


a God in nature aud revelation, and penetrating the veil 
of time may catch glimpses of the beauty and glory of 
the life beyond. 

The Sensibilities are the fountains of feeling. Here 
we find the emotional nature which gives rise to our joys 
and sorrows ; to sympathy in the happiness or distress of 
others; to the delightful emotion in the contemplation 
of beauty, and the elevation of feeling in viewing the 
sublime ; of satisfaction at duty performed, and of gloomy 
remorse or dark despair at the remembrance of crime. , 

Here we find the shrine of the affections,—the vestal 
flame of love, which, burning upon the heart’s altar, 
irradiates life with almost celestial beauty. It is seen in 
the mother’s consecration to her family; in the strength 
of a father’s atiection; in the tender tie that binds two 
hearts in one and forms the duai units of society, and in 
all that gives beauty and sanctity to the family relation. 
Flowing out from the home-lite it widens into charity 
t covers one’s 


ind benevolence; spreading farther until 1 
1! 
aa 


country, it becomes patriotism; widening still farther, un- 
til it covers the whole earth, and embraces the human 
race, it becomes philanthropy; leaving earth and ascend- 
ing to the infinite one who sitteth in the heavens, it flows 
out in devotion and worship, and becomes piety, religion. 

Here also arise the desire for happiness that leads man 
to provide for his present well-being, and to cherish the 
promises of the future ; and the desire for society, which 
makes him a social being, and leads to social organization 
and the State. Here sits hope painting the future with 
radiant beams, putting the covenant of the rainbow upon 
the dark clouds of lite, and hanging upon the tomb the 
unfading garland of immortality. 

The sensibilities claim their share in this higher cul- 
ture. The feelings surely are worth as much as the in- 
tellect. Heart culture is 
is it not more important? 
than a fact,—a sentiment than a principle of science. 


; important as head culture, 
A good feeling is worth more 
The one relates to an object external to ourselve 


interew t n very being, an ips to ma} 


us what we ere. A fact is a stone in the temple of 
science; a sentiment is a stone in the temple of charac- 
ter, and character is better than science. A man is su- 
perior to this thoughts, greater than his work. Milton 


was better than Paradise Lost; Washington was im- 
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measurably above the victory of Yorktown, The head 
executes the work; it is the heart element which moulds 
the character and gives personality. To inspire a child 
with a love of truth and a sense of duty, is better than 
to give ita knowledge of spiders and monkeys. ‘To know 
the law of gravity by which the planets are held in their 
orbits is a valuable acquisition; but to cherish the love 
which binds man to man, and the hearts of aumanity to 
the heart of Jehovah, is far better, This, which the 
study of scienee can never give, is the rich fruit of the 
culture of our higher spiritual nature. 

The third element of the spiritual nature is the will. 
It is the sovereign among our powers. Seated upon its 
regal throne, it issues its mandates, and intellect and sen- 
ibility afford a willing obedience. It is the source, the 
centre of action, gives man self-originating power, and 
makes him stand as the centre of ever-widening circles 
of responsible influence. 

Spiritual culture holds the will in sacred esteem. It 
recognizes it as a divinity within; as a type of the creative 
power of Jehovah; as the image of the Creator in the 
creature. It seeks to make it rise above the influences 
of the lower nature, to triumph over the lusts of the 
flesh, and to act in view of man’s personal worth and 
dignity. It labors to make it strong and resolute, so 
that, like Luther, it will go to Worms, though opposed by 
a thousand devils, or, like the delicate Scotch maiden, it 
will remain true to its faith when chained in the sea, to 
be drowned by the slowly risi . 

Higher spirit ial educatior nay the ire of the 
fEsthetic nature. The estheti ure is found in the 
reason and sensibilities; it consists in their united action 
For this culture nature has 
Beauty rests upon the earth 

The beauty of a flower 


as applied to the beautiful. 
made bounteous provisions. 
like a perpetual benediction. 
valuable a lesson as the number of its 
stamens or the shape of its leaves. The taste is mould- 
ed by the physical surroundings of childhood. Shaks- 
peare, born and educated in a city, could never have 


may teach as 


written— 
‘* * * the morn, in russet mantie clad 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill.” 

Had Burns been placed in other circumstances. he 
never would have sung— 

** Ye banks and braes 0’ bonny Doon.” 

Art also comes laden with its treasures for this work. 
The mind of youth should be the choicest 
productions of the muse. A stanza of poetry every day, 
in place of a problem in the arithmetic, or a paragraph 
in the grammar, will pay both teacher and pupil. Music 
aids in the work with its melodious voice. <A school 
ong in the heart of a child will do as much for its char- 
acter as a fact in its memory, or a principle in its intel- 
lect. ‘The cradle song that fell from a mother’s lips be- 
comes a sacred memory that inspires the life. 

Spiritual education demands Moral culture. The moral 
nature embraces the activity of our entire spiritual being. 
It consists in the apprehension of the right, in the feel- 
ing of ot ligati mtodo the right, ind in the conse juent act 

piritual imperative. The 


of the will to carry out the 
idea and feeling; the moral nature 


nature 


er 
esthetic 
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ind volition. In mathematical phraseology, 


idea, feeling | 
reason, plus the sensibilities, plus 


the ethical nature—the 
the w 

is thus seen to embrace the training of 
the entire spiritual nature. Of its importance, trite as 
the subject may seem, too much can never be written or 
spoken. As it touches the highest part of the whole 
being, so does it touch the highest interests of the pre- 
sent and the future. Neglected by scientific culture, ig- 
nored by materialistic philosophers, to the true educator, 
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it possesses supreme value. Buckle is false to the teach- 
ings of history when he ascribes the progress of the race 
to intellectual culture; it is the moral element in man 
that has given us the civilization of the 19th century. 
Moral power is 
At the bar it may not make the most eloquent 
but the integrity of the advocate often wins the cause. 
better 


worth more than learning or geniu 


peeches, 


At the head of a school excellence of character i 
than fine executive abilities; Dr. Arnold’s nobility of soul 
his boys ashamed to be It was the 
of Washington, under God, that secured our in- 
dependence; and moral power, as much as talent, saved 
our nation in its late peril. Moral power personified in 
e monk of Wittemberg defied the edicts of Rome, 
d Christian civilization to the 
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and searching intellect, and a desire for truth. Their 
‘methods of investigation coincided with their qualities of 
heart and head. Plato assumed general principles and 
analyzed for details; Aristotle often began with particu- 
lar facts and synthetized to principles. ‘The former threw 
a charm around philosophy, making even error seem at- 
tractive; the latter with keener intellect gave us positive 
and unadorned truth. The one attempted to pluck down 
knowledge from the skies; the other picked up the 
knowledge that lay at his feet. 

Which has been the greater blessing to the world? 
The history answers, Plato. Aristotle has 
guided the mind in the search of truth; but Plato ha 
inspired the imagination and the heart. Aristotle has in- 
structed the intellect for centuries; but Plato has quick- 


voice of 


ened the heart-beat of the age 

The best work of the educator is the training of the 
épiritual nature. The bows to the achievements 
of intellect ; but there is something better than intellect. 
We honor the discover of a new planet or continent, but 
remembrance those 


world 


posterity will hold in more sacred 
who put a single idea or sentiment into the soul, which 
shall inspire it to a higher life. In the day when the 
Great Master makes his awards, the brightest wreath will 
be placed upon the brow of him who has done the most 
for the spiritual culture of the race. 


* 


RELATION OF NORMAL SCHOOLS TO A GEN- 
ERAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


BY PROF. A. N. RAUB, 


In a well-graded and well classified system of educa- 
tion, every institution of learning must have its special 
That thus far, in Pennsylvania 
themselves 


and appropriate sphere. 
at least, all institutions have 
within their proper limits, is a fact which, unfortunately, 
cannot be denied by those conversant with the history of 
Thus far, institutions of learn- 
Colleges have, 


not confined 


our educational system. 
ing have been distinctive only in name. 
to a great extent, been doing the work of academies and 
high schools, and academies, high schools and seminaries, 
on the other hand, have been doing the work of colleges. 
The Normal School, though no longer an experiment, i 
still comparatively a new feature in the system of thi 
State, and yet it has gone beyond its proper sphere. Penn- 
sylvania has been slow to follow the worthy example set 
her by the most advanced educational countries of Europe, 
and the more sive States of our own country. 
Whether she has pursued the wisest policy or not, is a 
have nothing to do at present, 


progre 


question with which we 
and one that we shall not attempt to argue. 

The 
not be denic d, although there 
till believe that any man with a reasonable amount of 
knowledge can be a good teacher. With as much good 
sense might we argue that any man with a reasonable 


necessity for special preparation for teachers can- 


are those among us who 


amount of knowledge may be an effective preacher, a 
uccessful lawyer, a skilful physician, or an expert me- 
chanic. ‘There are quacks in the profession of teaching 


as well as elsewhere, and it matters not where they hail 


from, whether it be from the classic shades of Yale or 


Harvard, or from the lowliest log school-house in the 
land, they can be classed as nothing else if they do not 
make their profession aspecial study. ‘The day is coming 
when the quack teacher will be as much despised as is 
now the quack doctor. Possibly we may be accused of 
entertaining inflated ideas of our school system when we 
make these assertions; if so, Heaven preserve us from 
entertaining any other. ‘This necessity of special prepa- 
ration for teachers led the ablest school men of Europe 
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more than a century and a half ago to advocate the es- 
tablishment of what were then known as ‘Teachers’ Sem- 
inaries, bearing the same relation to teaching that our law 
schools and medical colleges of the present day bear to 
the professions of law and medicine. Every movement 
to establish Teachers’ Seminaries, from that of Franke, 
about 1704, up to the present time, is evidence of the 
great difficulty, if not utter impossibility, of carrying on 
an eflicient system of education without schools expressly 
established and designed for the preparation of teacher 
for their calling. 

Of course, institutions of this kind must, of necessity, 
meet with opposition in their infancy. We are told that 
they are unnecessary; that we have good teachers without 
them. As Dr. Stowe says: “This is the stereotyped ob- 
jection against every attempt at improvement in every 
age.” It was thought that we had excellent means of 
travelling fifty years ago, but the railroad, the invention 
of the last half century, has outlived the prejudices of it 
opponents, and it is now universally acknowledged to be 


The telegraph was thought by our pious old 
i 


a necessity. 
grandmothers in the country to have something to do 
with the devil, and they wisely and sagely shook thei: 
heads when they were told that we could communicate 
with each other at the distance of thousands of miles in 
the twinkling of an eye. Even book-/arning itself is de- 
cried by those extremely conservative people, who think 
a bushel of wheat or a dollar bill, with the photograph of 
Secretary Chase printed on it, of more value than the 
souls of their children. But what is most strange, is the 
fact that political demagogues and educated men at that, 
nay, even claiming to be educational men, teach these 
extreme conservatives that they are right, and that the 
progressive spirit of the age is trying to make innovation 
calculated to upset and reverse the old order of doing 
things. It is the old story over. Never was there a re- 
form attempted that all the evil men of the age did not 
combine to defeat it. ‘The history of the world in all 
ages is full of proof of this. One 
writers uses this quaint expression: “There is a 
deal of human nature in the pig, or else a good deal of 
So far as obstinac y and perverse 


of our American 


good 


pig in human nature.” 
ness are concerned, we are inclined to believe in the truth 
of the latter part of the proposition. 

The question arises, how can this opposition be over- 
come? Onur school system with 
sition at first. Curses 
the heads of those directors who dared to put the sy 


itself met 
loud and deep were he 


bitter oppo- 
iped upon 
stem 
into operation, and the tax-collectors, instead of the ho 

pitable reception they now meet with, were sometime 
warmly received by stalwart Amazonian women armed 
with frying pans and pots of 
wonderfully wise, but more anxiou 
themselve 


scalding water. Legi ’ 


lator 
1 right on 


to be place 
the record, and make popular at home, de- 
nounce Normal Schools a 
the common school system, thereby casting a stigma on 
the system itself, and that at a time when almost every 
district in the State has voluntarily ad ypted the system, 
and the children of the rich, a poor, are 
enjoying the fruits of the wisdom of its founders. ~ But 
what has of these schools ? 
Those of them who have any shame are very careful to 


humbugs and excrescences of 


well as of the 


become opponents of free 


conceal all traces of their opposition, exceedingly glad that 
the waves have almost washed away the impressions in 
the sand. A few years hence the same may be said of 
those opposed to Normal Schools for the training of 
teachers. ‘The day will come, and that before many 
years, when they will be glad to have it forgotten that 
they were ever abnormal in their sentiments with regard 
to these necessary auxiliaries to the teachers’ profession. 
The only way to overcome this opposition is to pursue a 
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straightforward course, showing that the opinions of our 
enemies are unheeded, and in due time those who are 
the most bitter enemies will become our warmest friends. 
Let the fruits of the system be such as will convince the 
most skeptical of their mistake, and opposition will soon 
cease. 

The distinctive sphere which a school of this kind 
should occupy is, in a measure, entirely different from 
that of other institutions. It is not sufficient that a 
teacher know all about a subject, but it is also necessary 
that he know how to impart that knowledge. Ina Nor- 
mal School, then, the various branches must not only be 
studied thoroughly, but every point must be studied with 
the idea that it is to be presented to other minds again. 
If a Normal School fails in this, it fails in the grand ob- 
ject of its erection. The teacher must be fitted before- 
hand for his duties; to give him this preparation 
to be the true idea of a Normal School. But to enter 
more into detail, it is evident that the minds of the dif- 
ferent pupils with which the teacher comes in contact 
need as different treatment in many cases as the systems 
of family government or the natural dispositions of the 
children differ. ‘The young 
study human nature closely; to understand the peculiari- 
ties of the particular mind he has to deal with; to take 
into consideration all the modifying circumstances of the 
case, and then adapt his means to the end in view. He 
must not, like the quack physician, have his special rem- 
edy for every disease without taking into consideration the 
condition of his patient. To drill the teacherthoroughly 
in school ethics is part of the work of the Normal School, 
and let me say here, it is not the work of a day or an 
hour, but one worthy of years of devotion and toil. 

To know a subject thoroughly is a matter of no small 
importance to the teacher, but it is not all that is re- 
quisite. There is an art in teaching, the details of which 
are as numerous as the details of the different subjects 
combined. ‘The mind of the learner is to be guided, 
aided and encouraged in its progress; errors are to be 
eradicated and wholesome knowedge imparted instead ; 
the individualities of each mind are to 
imparting instruction; the different methods of present- 
ing each subject, and a thousand other considerations are 
to be taken into account, and training in all this is the 
proper work of the Normal School. The great defect 
of the ¢chool system thus far has been the want of a 
sufficient number of well-qualified teachers. The result 
of this deficiency is, that much of our teaching has been 
done at random, without system, and, in fact, without 
the practical knowledge that there is such a science as the 
Theory of Teaching. Understanding this fact, it is not 
difficult to understand why the school system in some 
parts of the State is so far behind. Why is it that so 
many pupils leave our schools even in the towns without 
any practical knowledge worth speaking of? The fact 
of the matter is, that they know nothing thoroughly and 
but little superficially. Their reading is without force or 
intelligence; their writing nervous and hieroglyphical; 
their syntax abominable, and their arithmetic but little 
better. They know that certain expressions are incorrect, 
but of the principle of grammatical construction on which 
their correctness depends, they know nothing. The 
failure, instead of being laid at the pupil’s door, may gen- 
erally be attributed to one of two things, either that the 
teacher is deficient in scholarship or that he does not un- 
derstand the art of teaching. ‘Take the trouble to 
trast the condition of two schools taught by teachers, one 
of whom understands this art, and who has made it a 
special study, and the other of whom knows nothing of 
it, but teaches at random, and you have the difficulty 
solved at once. Really, we might as wei! z 


seems 


teacher must be taught to 


be consulted in 


con- 
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man with his Latin, Greek and Calculus into the machine 
shop to build an engine unaided, and without any ap- 
prenticeship, as at all expect him to take hold of the 
human mind, and mould it properly, without any pre- 
vious preparation. He may, by some fortuitous circum- 
o he may succeed in building a passa- 
ble engine, one at least that looks all right, whether it 
will run or not. There is a giant work for the Normal 
School to d dy 
much depends on this. 


stances, succeed 5 


if properly conducted, and after all very 
I A Normal School, if it do no 
more than give instruction in the various branches, doe 
the work of the academy or seminary only, and is, in 
truth, by whatever pompous name it may be called, only 
an academy. ‘The distinctive feature of Normal instruc- 
tion must consist in presenting facts and principles with 
special reference to teaching them. It is not enough that 
the course be academic or collegiate, it must be profes- 
Attention must be given to the best methods of 
the economy of mind and mat- 
ter, to the manner of awakening an interest in study, to 
systematized plans of study and methods of. expression. 
Much of this, so far as the 
consist in theory, and this brings us to the consideration 
of a very important feature of the true Normal School— 
namely, the Model School. 

The best of theories may fail if not properly applied 
practice. There must a certain amount be left to the 
dividuality of the teacher. In order 
the theory the profe 
have a model school in which to practice. In fact, 
Normal School without a model school could hardly lay 
claim to it No Normal School can do its work 
well without a school in which all theory can be verified 


sional. 
presenting a subject, to 


class-room is concerned, must 


» however, to te 
ented by or, the student must 


a 
- 
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by successful practice, and in which may be shown the 
practical bearing of the principles learned in the Normal 
School. ‘To attempt to train teachers properly without 
this, would be like training a farmer without allowing 
him to swing the scythe or hold the plow, or graduating 
a surgeon without allowing him to enter the dissecting 
room. In either case very bungling work would be per- 
formed. As school-counselor Dinter once expressed it: 
** To set up a Teachers’ Seminary without a model school, 
is like setting up a shoemaker’s shop without leather.’ 
This school should be just what its name imports, a 
model in every particular; a model in discipline; a model 
in methods of instruction; a model in neatness and taste ; 
a model in the working of its machinery; a model in its 
accommodations ; a model in everything that pertains to 
a school. It should be conducted in a manner superi 
to any other school in the section of the State in which 
it is located. The model schools of our State should 
the best of the State. They should be school 
which recommend themselves to teache 
Their principals should be teachers of experience and 


chools 
will every 
reputation, thoroughly versed in both the theory and 
up to the times ; 
who are earnest, progressive and energetic; whose idea 


practice of teaching; teachers who are 
on educational subjects are broad and liberal; who com- 
good will of those who masy 

their supervision; apt @t illu tra- 
tion, and alive to every method of presenting factsjja! 

principles, and thoroughly skilled in 
In fact, the princi 


mand the respect and 
called to practice unde1 
school discip gne. 
al of a model school should bea m 

This department of the Nor- 
mal School should be, as before stated, a school in whic! 


man and a model teacher. 


have d wy 
other 


the higher classes of student-teachers may 
practice, but in addition to this, the students in the 
classes should have access to it, and be not only privi- 
1, but also invited to witness and inspect its workings 
This school is, therefore, 


the purpose of testing theory by 


lege 
whenever opportunity occurs. 
established not only for 
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actual practice, but also as a model which even those may 
follow who are not permitted to practice in it as student 
teachers; thus the beneficial influence it may exert is not 
confined to the few, but spread far and wide through the 
State, producing results worthy of the system. The good 
that may arise from the model school, if properly con- 
ducted, is well-nigh incalculable. 

Since the special work of the Normal School is the 
preparation of teachers, the question may arise, what 
kind of men are needed as professors in these institutions ? 
We enter on a delicate question here, and it may be that 
we shall offend ; if so, we do it without intention. We 
desire nothing more than that these institutions shall be 
justly entitled to the honorable position which necessarily 
must be assigned to them in our school system. If there 
be any institution which more than others needs profes- 
sors at once progressive, awake to the spirit of the times, 
energetic, apt, pleasing, and thoroughly imbued with the 
importance of teaching, that institution is the Normal 
School. How can we expect men who feel no interest 
in their calling, and who believe that there is no dignity 
in it, to act as representative men in that calling? How 
can we expect men who believe that teaching is only a 
business, and never destined to stand on a ievel with the 
other learned professions, to send out earnest teachers from 
their schools? Evidently such an institution as a Nor- 
mal School is no place for such men. If there be any in- 
stitution where “ superannuated gaod fell ws’ are out of 
place, that institution is the Normal School. This insti- 
tution must be supplied with men, as the law styles it, 
“of liberal education and known ability in their respective 
departments,” and men who are live, progressive teachers ; 
men whose very presence in the class-room awakens en- 
thusiasm and interest, instead of putting pupils to sleep; 
men who are thoroughly versed in all the best methods 
of instruction and the best methods of discipline; who 
are in full sympathy with the common school system of 
the State, and thoroughly acquainted with its history ; 
whose views are broad and liberal, and not circumscribed 
to suit a particular section or a particular sect; men whose 
whole aim is to elevate the profession, and increase 
the number of good teachers as rapidly as possible; 
and lastly, but not least, men who are broad and 
liberal-minded Christian gentlemen, carrying out their 
theory in practice and illustrating their faith by their 
works, and their Christianity in their “daily walk 
and conversation.” Model young men and women 
are needed as teachers of the rising generation, but, 


above all, are needed men to form these models who | 
of our grand old Commonwealth. 


are in themselves models ‘in their profession, models in 
manhood, and models in Christianity.” 

That our Normal School system has already wrought a 
great change in the educational condition of our State, 
and that it is destined to bring about still greater changes. 
are facts which can no longer be denied. The evidence 
is too plain, however great may be the opposition to the 
system. ‘Thus far both academies and normal schools 
have, in a measure, been doing the work of each other. 
Normal Schools have not confined themselves to the 
preparation of teachers, and Academies on the other hand 
have had their Normal classes for the accommodation of 
those preparing to teach. In extenuation of this, it must 
be admitted that to a certain extent necessity has given 
rise to this method of procedure. The fact that there i 
not a sufficient number of Normal Schools in the State to 
prepare properly the candidates for admission into the 
teachers’ ranks, has caused.academies in part to supply the 
want, and it must be admitted that, imperfectly as they 
have been compelled to do the work, they yet have done 


much to elevate the standard of teaching and disseminate | 


universal education. 
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It has been offered as an objection to Normal Schools, 
that they are calculated to drive other teachers out of the 


profession. <A few words will set all minds at rest on that 
} 


| point. There is no doubt of it, that their establishment 


will have a tendency to drive those out of the profession 
who have never made it a profession, but have resorted to 
teaching because they find themselves unqualified for other 
kinds of business. There is no reason why teaching 
should be a literary and professional Botany Bay to which 
the failures and worthless vagabonds of all other callings 
shall be shipped; and for the honor and welfare of every 
honest teacher we sincerely hope that the worthless and 
immoral may be driven from the profession as speedily as 
possible. If this be a part of the mission of the Normal 
School, we wish it a God-speed. There is no danger that 
the good teachers, it matters not where they come from, 
will ever be caused to suffer by the establishment of these 


| schools. Our best teachers to-day thank the framers of 


the Normal School law for the influence it has exerted in 
raising teachers’ salaries and promoting the general in- 
terests of education. 

If there be any defect in the law with regard to these 
schools, we believe it to be this, that the State has not 
that close connection with them which the welfare of the 
cause of education positively demands. The State acts as 
the guardian of the 
necessary to their welfare, as well as to her own, that her 
connection through the State Department be such as will 
enable her » that the funds which she distributes to 
them are applied in such a manner as will meet the full 


institutions, and it is absolutely 


requirements and spirit of the law. It is also necessary 
that the State Department have a close connection with 
these schools and a superintendence of them, that they 
may be conducted on principles which fully entitle them 


mee Ghee Pager 
to their distinctive name and character, and that they be 


not mere academies or seminaries, but teachers’ seminaries, 
with all the necessary arrangements for the proper prepa- 


| ration of teachers for the schools of the State. Let it be 


known that the State has this authority, and that it will 
be exercised even to the withdrawal of recognition, if ne- 
cessary, and the character of these institutions will at 


; once conform itself to the wants of the system and the 


requirements of the law. We look for much good to 
spring from the establishment of these institutions in 
Pennsylvania, and when their distinctive sphere is once 
defined, and their true character and work thoroughly un- 
derstood and appreciated, there is no doubt that their in- 


' fluence will be felt in every section, and that they will 


work a thorough revolution in the educational condition 


eS. 
, THE TWO SCHOOL SYSTEMS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

As workers and co-laborers in the cause of education 
in our State, any {acts in relation to this subject should 
receive our attention No one will claim that our sys- 
tem of education o perfeet, that it accomplishes all 
that could be desired; or that where the provisions of 
the public school system are carried out, there will be 
found no need of jails or almshouses! On the contrary, 
crime is increasing with the spread of education. This 
seems like poor encouragement to the philanthropist and 


| educator. We do not agree with Dr. Hunt, that it is the 


result of public school education. That it is the result 
of an education, regulated and cortrolled, in a very great 
degree, by the laws of the Commonwealth, we do be- 
lieve, and when fuliy understood, we hope that every 
teacher may be able to see his and her duty in the matter. 
The public school laws, as they now exist on our statute 
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books, like some other wise enactments, are so well de 
signe d for public good, that they meet with a glad wel- 
come and hearty response, and no organizations are ¢ 

tablished over the State to the evils therefrom. 
While, through the influence of the wise 
labors of those who are and have been placed over our 
State Educational Department, the facilities for acquiring 
a good general education have greatly increased, by a 
legislation of a different character, an equally large num- 
immorality and crime are 
aye, more, are specially 
counteracting the 
We should not 
will but look 
show us the 


correct 


and energetic 


ber of schools of vice, sanc- 
tioned, legalized; 


and seem more than 


privileged ; 
good results df a 
to the 
them. 


generous education. shut our eyes 
facts. They are before us, if we 
Statistics are often very useful to 
certain measures carried of the 
legislation; and by the use of them is legislation 
modified or changed. None know this truth better than 
those who keep themselves informed upon the progress of 
the school system in our State. Every ite Ed- 
ucational Department makes great use of the and 
power of statistics. ‘To these shall refer, in our com- 
parison between the schools of science and the 
vice; and ask where are the 
the language of Superintendent J. P. Wickersham, 
for 1867, page 25,) “reading and writing do not 
make people virtuous.” 

Within the last 13 
30.6 per cent., and in the 
crime has been 60.8 per cent., about twice a 
increase of population, and the increase of 
facilities about 50 percent. For the 13 years 
1854, the proportion among the criminals who could read 
and write, and the illiterate, was 3 to 1. And since 1854, 
or for the last 13 years, the proportion among the crimi- 
nals of those whe could read and write, to the illiterate, 
was 4 to I, an increase of 33 per cent. of those who had 
some education over the illiterate, among the 

This fact does not seem 
us as teachers, who desire to do some good besides 
for our salaries. In 1354, we had 11,967 teachers 
692 scholars, and paid 31,323,508 for educational pur- 
poses. Last year we had 16,523 teachers, 789,399 
scholars, 13,435 schools, and paid cakes | fore 
cational purposes. Besides these, we have 13° High 
Schools, 32, Academies and Seminaries, and 14 Colleges ; 
with 355 protessors, 9,600 pupils, and at a cost of 5303,- 
000. Making a total 1867: Number of 
teachers, 16,878; number of 13,494; numbe: 
of scholars, 798,999; cost to the and citizens, > 
463,750 
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direct | 
We 
where intoxicating 
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chools of crime and vice, 
illude 
iniquity—tavern 
liquors are sold, and drinking saloons—those most 
of all sources of crime, degradation and misery. L 
there were legally licensed in this State 15,546 places for 
the sale of intoxicating pyapre 3,500 of these are in the 
city of Philadelphia, and in this 
4,100 unlicensed places, being 600 more unlicensed than 
licensed. Allowing the number of unlicensed stores and 
bars, over the State, outside of the « ity, to be 
half the number of those licensed, instead of greater, and 
we have 26,672 resorts of this character, where is sold the 
fiery demon that steals away men’s brains ; where profan- 
ity abounds; where the name of God is trequently taken 
in vain; where obscene jokes and tales of crime are the 
common talk, to say nothing of the obscene pictures upon 
many of their walls. ‘Twice as many rum shops as the 
whole number of schools of education, science and litera- 
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city, there were last year 
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arrests 


fourths intoxicating 
drinks. In other words, if some adequate measures, {i 
the‘suppression of the traffic in rum, had been devised an 
carried into effect before the first of January, 1366, three 
fourths of all the vast and expensive machinery, now 
could have been dis- 
last year.” These are the 
of the prison agent, J. Mullen, Esq., and are worthy 
of the most careful cons One of the Aldermen, 
Wm. Massey, Esq., of the 14th Ward, says, “ Nearly a 
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of 228. To any one who will give the matter a little re- 
flection, the use of alcoholic drinks has become alarmingly 
prevalent. 

Where so much attention has been paid, of late years, 
to the proper ventilation of school houses, that the health 
of the rising generation may not be injured thereby, is it 
not strange that we should be so regardless of the immense 
sacrifices annually made at the altar of rum? And where 
is the utility of all our labors in the school room ? all our 
devotion and energies as teachers? the large amount ex- 
pended on school edifices, school furniture and teachers’ 
salaries? if twice the number of schools of crime are 
thrown open on every hand to entice, by their fascination, 
the fruits of the school room; and with three times as 
many saloon keepers and bar-tenders as there are school 
teachers in the State, to hand out the poisonous combina- 
tions, under the name of plain and fancy drinks, all of 
which, we so well know, lead their victims down the 
same broad road of ruin, crime, and misery tothe drunkard’s 
death. 

Where is the hope of the parent, who has, for many 
long years, watched the budding and development of his 
darling’s intellect? Where is the reward of the teacher’s 
hours of toil, anxiety and care, in training that mind to 
grapple with the most abstruse truths of scientific lore ? 
All, all swallowed up in the wine cup! There are 16,000 
teachers in the State. After all their years of toil, how 
many—how /ew, we had better say—sober, useful, Chris- 
tian citizens do they average to each, out of all the bright- 
est intellects that have passed through their hands? 
Think of it! Recall to mind, if you can, all those 
sprightly little ones who, by their aptness for scientific re- 
search, had impressed you with the idea that they, of all 
others, would make their mark in the world. Where are 
they? Andthe hollow groan from a drunkard’s grave 
too often answers, Here! Is not the truth, that our bright- 
est intellects are sacrificed to rum, so palpable, that it is 
only necessary to call your attention to it, to receive its 
sorrowful and regretful acknowledgement ? 

Much has been written and said about the duty of teach- 
ers to inculcate moral lessons, and the best method of ac- 
complishing this work. But the dangers of the intoxica- 
ting cup, which are a thousand-fold greater than all other 
dangers combined, are left unchecked, unnoticed, un- 
heeded. Ifthe soul is worth educating, is it not worth 
saving? If the teacher’s mission is a high and noble one, 
will not that teacher, who adds to it the saving and pro- 
tecting of the souls under his charge, from the most in- 
sinuating yet most destructive enemy, be exalted as far 
above the common teacher as heaven is above earth ? 

Fellow-teachezs, have we any duty in this matter? 
Can we claim to have an average amount of intelligence 
and common sense when we fail to draw any conclusions 
from these facts, that during the last 13 years, the increase 
of teachers has been 2<5 per cent., the increase of scholars 
§° per cent., and the increase of the amount paid 145 per 
cent. And for the same period, the increase of crime was 
60.8 percent. The increase of the proportion of those 
criminals who had been to school, over the illiterate, was 
33 percent. Andthe increase of population only 30.6 
per cent. Take these facts, and draw your own infer- 
ences and conclusions. 
the vast increase in the sale and use of intoxicating drinks. 
Is there no way to check the tide of universal drunkenness 
that threatens to engulf us? Are the youth and rising 
generation of our State to have no efficient safeguards 
thrown around them? If other States can protect them- 
selves from the ravages of rum, why may not we? Nay, 
ifthe counties of Potter, Beaver and Wyoming can be 
protected by law from this curse ; if the boroughs of Leech- 
burg, Apollo and Freeport, of Armstrong county ; of Salts_ | 


And then put in the comparison 
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burg and Blairsville, Indiana county; of Duncannon, 
Perry county; of West Newton, Mount Pleasant, New 
Alexander and Bolivar, Westmoreland county; the town 
of Mansfield, Tioga county; the township of Penn, Perry 
county; of Allegheny and Derry, Westmoreland county ; 
of Burrell and East Mahoning, Indiana county; are, 
through the efforts mainly of the Good Templars, now 
protected from the free traffic in rum, why may not the 
rest of the State? Is there any necessity for work in this 
reform? This is the great question. 

If the teachers but once enter upon an investigation of 
the subject of Intemperance, its increase and its power, we 
know that there will be such a moral revolution as 
never known in any State, nation or clime. Our great 
danger, andthe rumseller’s security, is in our apathy in thi 
matter. We leave this work for our neighbors to do, and 
the 26,000 rum venders are as safe with their victims as 
were the larks, while the farmer left his field of grain for 
his neighbors to cut for him. It is our purpose here only 
to present to the teachers of our State these facts, and then 
leave the responsibility with them, whether they act or 
not. ‘The time may come, if it not now is, when the 
educators of the old Keystone may see their deep and 
abiding responsibility in this matter, and then will they not 
only find their duty, but with free hands and willing heart 
perform that duty. 

. — 
THE GREATNESS OF OUR WORK. 


BY MISS MARIA L. SANFORD. 


The desire to do or be something great is as universal 
in the human mind as fear, or love, or hatred. 

“©The dreams we’ve had of deathless name 
locked in memory’s most secret cloister, and, like the 
graves of loved ones, visited only with regretful tears, but 
they are sacred treasures never lost, save in the shipwreck 
of all faith and honor, and powerful unto death to fire 
the soul to high resolves, and nerve the arm to manly 
effort. These hopes and aspirations are not vain fancies 
of egotism and folly, but given by the kind Father as in- 
centives to earnestness and enthusiasm in our daily toil ; 
are not false guides, but waymarks of a real glory, which 
even in this world awaits those who neither faint nor 
falter at the difficulties of the path. 

It has been said: ‘The times we live in are evermore 
too great to be apprehended near;” and equally true is it 
of the work we do. Separated by time or space from 
some great achievement, we comprehend its vastness, and 
give envious homage to those who toil and die in such a 
cause. But fig! ting ourselves in the front of t 
the dust and smoke of the conflict obscure our vision; 


” 


may be 


i 
he b ittle, 


around us are our dying’ friends; before us our determined 
foe. The plaudits of men and the pzans of angels are 
drowned by the screaming demon of strife. It is not 
glory, nor triumph, but stern, uncompromising duty, 
whose mandates we ol Brilliant deeds and striking 
phenomena wear so openly the proof of their high descent, 
that in yielding them their birthright of honor or of awe, 
we are in d ing *r of forgetting that greatness has silent 
children, who are equally worthy of our homage. We 
need to be taught, like one of old, that the presence of 
the Almighty is not in the whirlwind, nor in the earth- 
quake, but in the still, small voice. Drop by drop the 
streamlet trickles down the crevice of the rock; it is a 
little thing, and we heed it not; but the riven mountain 
testifies of its tremendous power. Wave by wave the 
restless sea frets the sand upon a hundred shores. We 
watch its ebb and flow, yet see no change; but in the 
rocky records of the buried past we read that continents 
have been built, and mountains undermined by this never- 
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ceasing force. Day by day a soldier watches, and waits, 
and works. Patiently surmounting every obstacle, faith- 
fully performing every duty; he has no lett 
intriguers at home; no stump speeches for | 
the camp. As he makes no bustle 
almost overlooked by his brillian 

sturdily he presses his way to victory. 

with eloquence, and exhausted by the failure 
genius, gathering new courage trom hi 
commit our cause unto his keeping ; and the grea 
of the nation rests in confidence upon tl I 
fights it out upon the line « 
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obedience to duty. 

The slow growth of endurin 
who cherish its infant lite fr 
portions of its maturity: and, 
asleep in sorrow, never areaming 
work their patient genius has « 
planted principles upon New England 
education broadcast in her valleys, went 
graves in poverty and obscurity, and, with 
an exception, their names are buried in the dust 
But was their work a trifling one? Have 
their reward? They have made that barren 
rock and shore, richer than El] Dorad 
intellect she has nurtured, and broader 
in the great truths she has upheld. 

The 
name we gather here, if comprehended in it 
and grandeur, would kindle our highest 
inspire our noblest zeal. Much has already b 
plished. Education has again and again vangqui 


i 
hosts of ignorance. Once, word and thought were 


ed to a bigot’s rod, and the many were but tools and « 
tels of the few. The earth beneath was sealed in dark- 
ness, and the heavens above were clothed with terror. 
Superstition reigned supreme, and guardcd her throne by 
the frowning mysteries of the world around, within, be- 
yond. All this is changed. Nature has put 
frightful mask, and taken us into confidence. T 
is free; and man has learned the measure of a man. 
Such is the foundation, broad and firm, upon which we 
build. We rear a living temple that shall stand throug] 
time; and our work shall wear unchanged the imprint 
of our hand. 
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If we retire within our niche in darkness 
and discontent, wearily counting each tiresome blow 
growing beauty will relieve the dreary drudg: 

work will be scanty, and our wages small. B 

stand out in the glorious sunlight, and catch th 

tion of the noble plan, our 


handiwork shall 
symmetry and perfection; our hardest 
loving service which knows no discouragement, 
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weariness, and is its own exceeding great reward. 


dilapidated school-house, with its barefoot boys and awk- 
hip in Fame 
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ward girls, has no charm for those who wo 
temple, and know no greatness save applause. 
therefore, naught? It has decided 


and moulded the destiny of man. W 
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gence of the masses proved the bulwark of 
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dom, while the fiery chivalry of Fr ince, anc 
nobility of Spain, struggled fiercely and {ell 
What but the love 


honor, which education rooted deep in 


deadly blows of despotism ? 
and faith in 
nation 
mighty conflict, which shook the continent and 

the world? Sink the boasted navy of the republic in 
sea, and bury its glorious army in the « 

crippled, our giant land would be a giant 

the nation of its schools, and there needs 

ken to see it blind and dumb, bouud hand and 
the wheels of a tyrant’s car. 


hearts of the common people, saved our 


naked a 
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If our country is to meet the mighty responsibilities of 
the future under the guidance of statesmen calm and 
cool, keen-sighted and large-hearted,—men whose faith 
in truth and right the heavens and earth could not shake, 
and whose unsullied honor the arch-enemy himself would 
fail to tarnish,—the seed must be sown in the school- 
of to-day. 


By the 


rooms 
impressive lessons of the past, by the teaching 

nt, the hearts of the children must be wedded 

morality, and their lives devoted to national 
By the illustrious examples of the dead, and 
the noble deeds of living patriots; by the magnetic power 
and Trajan, William the Silent 
onward to 
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crowns 
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and salvation of the erring, it is the school and the teacher 
Our school houses must 
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be made tasteful and attractive; neatness and order 


them like 


harmeny must pervade a charm. sy living 
example, and by constant precept, the children must be 
and holier If these 


t learning, the philosophers, pcets, his- 


lifted up to a higher lire. who fill 


torians, linguists, whom we all delight to honor, are to be 


succeeded by those who “ build the lofty rhyme;’’ who, 


holding nature’s hand, can follow the rugged pathway to 
the secret chambers where she has hidden her mysteries ; 
who can read God’s hieroglyphics on the rocks, and trace 
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who, from the wrecks of stranded 
rivers, and the unknown fishes of an unknown sea, can 


his finger in the sky; 


draw the outline of a buried world and people it with 
life ; an explain the wondrous mechanism of 
man, and trace his geneology through the far, far distant 
past; who can interpret the words of warning and en- 


who 


couragement that come to us from the nations that have 
sunk to rest, and, by a kindred word, detect their long- 
forgotten wanderings; then the children must be taught 
to observe accurately, to think clearly, to follow truth 
implicitly. The ears of the little ones must be quicken- 
ed to catch the voices by which wisdom speaks to them 
flower, and rock, and Their must be 
:d to behold the distant hills whose glorious outlook 


trom star, eyes 

rds those who dare to try the steep and difficult as- 

1 their souls inspired by “the dream, the thirst, 
rious yet divine, to know.” 
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vain self-seeking; must learn that the laurel crown 
which fades not, is worn by those who, seeing no re- 
ward, can patiently toil and 
** Reach a hand through time to catch 
The far-off interest of tears.” 

Who, prizing above all honor the approval of the voice 
within, can be content to go forward, obeying the man- 
date : 

‘* Work for some good, be it ever so slowly, 
Cherish some tlower be it ever so lowly ; 
Labor, all labor is noble and holy; 
Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God.” 


— 


AND LITERATURE. 


BY MISS ANNIE LYLE. 


THE TEACHER 


The nineteenth century proclaims with verity its merit 
to the title of an age of progress, but while it indulge 
in these halcyon reflections, let its people pause to con- 
sider that, as concomitants of its progress, follow respon- 
sibilities of a grave and potent character. New schemes 
of philosophy, new methods of defining life’s aim and 
end, new systems of determining man’s capacities, have 
presented themselves with an earnest demand for atten- 
tion and consideration. The responsibility of originating 
and disposing of these, falls certainly upon the enlighten- 
ed of our land, hence upon those who have control of 
the educational destinies of the State and age. The 
people, willing to relieve themselves of a grevious burden, 
readily consign to the educator the prerogative of being 
in the van of thought and progress—thus making him 
amenable for the truth or error, which may prevail. This 
he realizes, and, with perhaps unwarranted caution, he 
advances, fearful that innovations may bring upon him 
unmollified censure. As a natural consequence, the 
present range of professional training is too limited, and 
that freedom which a proper and well-regulated culture 
demands is hampered and cumbered by time-honored ideas 
and want of popular encouragement. The teacher’s 
privileges and position apprise him that the present gen- 
eral educational institutions do not provide for the neces- 
sities of modern life. He feels that here “Time has 
made ancient good uncouth;” that a system of mental 
discipline shaped to harmonize with a Platonic or Cicer- 
onian era, illy adapts itself to a state of things so entirely 
different as are present requirements. The relation of 
humanity to both nature and art is ever changing, new 
necessities are constantly evolving new truths, and new 
processes of thought are daily demonstrating that revolu- 
tions in government, society and religion must modify the 
old. 

To extend the present range of scholastic training that 
the demand may be met, claims the energetic attention 
and consideration of educators. Mathematics, with the 
prestige of the support of scholars through centuries, have 
always held a pre-eminent position in systems of in- 
struction, and while we would not deny their utility as a 
means of discipline, we would contract their dominion. 
Science, too, through her zealous and indefatigable devo- 
tees, is successfully pressing her claims to enter promi- 
nently into the present system. But we would yet widen the 
field and admit literature to the same universality. This 
department, we know it will be urged, has from the 
earliest times been duiy recognized as an essential in school 
discipline. But has it not had an active existenze? Our 
system, if it has never ignored it, has at least never en- 
couraged it. Indeed, the impression upon society has 
been, that it is only the complete and elegant scholar, 
he who lives in “cloistered seclusion or sacred shade,” 
immersed in the past, and disinclined to meddle with the 
future, that can properly make use of it. The retined | 
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and generous feelings which cluster about it disqualify man 
for the sordid duties which characterize an active business 
life. We propose to show that it should justly come 
within the limits of what is technically a common school 
education. 

We would here use the term literature in its universal 
relation to humanity, in contradistinction to that which 
is sectarian or professional, which addresses itself to men 
divided into vocations or sects. In this view it comprises 
the very constituent elements of an education designed to 
elevate and enoble the aspirations of men, because it 
touches the spring which discovers the treasures of know- 
ledge, sympathy and charity existing between man and 
his fellowman. In its comprehension it may present itself 
to the student, attended with perhaps few incentives as- 
sociated with arduous toil, unwearied effort and feeble re- 
ward; not strange is it then that he frequently quails when 
hisscholastic course confronts him with what is apparently 
a bewildering Babel. Complementing, as it does, all other 
knowledge, to the teacher it addresses itself potentially. 
He must create ina large measure the thirst for what is 
purifying and salutary, and then be the fountain from 
which will gush forth the crystal stream of healthful 
knowledge, beautiful lore and pure wisdom, which will 
slake this thirst. Of his fulness will the student re- 


| ceive knowledge for knowledge, wisdom for wisdom and 


goodness for goodness. The foundation of literary cul- 
ture is the study of languages, both ancient and modern, 
in their etymology; also philology and rhetoric. These 
are the caskets in which are secreted the treasures of the 
traveller, the antiquary, the historian and the artist. The 
pursuit of knowledge is always pleasant, but when a field 
of such vast dimensions, abounding with a luxuriant 
growth of beauties and marvels is before the student, 
should he not, with vigor and zeal, enter upon the task 
of gathering the harvest into his garners,—for in the pos- 
session will be found such a hallowed, self-forgetful plea- 
sure as no other labor or products could secure. ‘To make 
the benefits of this culture accessible to all, in such a de- 
gree as will not interfere with what, perchance, may be 
urged as being of more utility, would it not be well to in- 


| troduce into our common schools such a system as will 


admit of more general instruction, including such branches 


| as will afford the mind ingress into that department of 


knowledge in which they can form an independent taste for 
the highest elements of mental energy and success? Inas- 
much as the time of many who attend our common 
schools is comparatively limited, these branches could not 
be pursued so comprehensively as at college, yet so much 
might be done as to excite a love for what will give train- 
ing of a more lofty and vigorous character, and fit men 
better to act that part in life which discovers itself in dis- 
tribution and not in centralization, and prepare them 
for a purer communion and more honest communication 
with each other. To do this might require dispensing 
with some branches now legitimately belonging to the 
The majority of the children attending our 
, regularly from the age of 
first year, which is devoted 


course. 
schools do so more or less 
six to eighteen. After the 
almost exclusively to the acquisition of the alphabet, with 
some general instruction in the form of object le 

they, during the remaining ten or eleven years, pursue 
the branches required by law to be taught; and, perhaps, 
during five or six of these years they are constantly re- 
peating what the previous years they have learned. Is not 
this paralyzing mental energy and vigor? Instead of de- 
voting all these years to the mere repetition of these as- 
signed branches, would it not be infinitely better to give 
at least half to the study of history, French, German or 
Latin, with perhaps one or more of the sciences? This 
would afford them incalculably more good, and render 
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them more valuable members of society and the State. 
To us who enjoy the high prerogatives of a republican 
government, an acquaintance with true historic literature, 
as it stands connected in sequence through Greece, Rome, 
Italy, Germany, France, Spain, Holland and England, is 
eminently essential. It is true that legendary and tradi- 
tional lore abounds, and has transmitted a great deal of 
Valueless and erroneous knowledge. But he who would ac- 
quaint himself with true ethnography must do it in the 
light of philological inquiry, and he will find that the con- 
tinued political history of these nations corresponds mar- 
velously with the growth, the development and modifica- 
tions of their languages. Here lies entombed the 
ing of all ages, and thanks to the patient research of men 
like Bopp, and Grim, and Curtus, who have opened the 
myth of Philology, and equally to Hume, Macaulay, 
Gibbon, Motley, and others, who have unlocked tl 
chives of history. In these philosophy found a creation, 
science learned how to drill and bore the solid earth, and 
gave to man those registers which enable him to read the 
prodigious events of past existence ; 
tiny of man in the blade of grass, and the designs of 
Providence in the lilies of the field; to ascend to the 
sublimest heights of nature’s peak, and tell us how we 
have our light and heat; to tell the number of the stars, 
and call them by their names; to make a weight for the 
winds, and weigh the waters by measure. Here, too, 
theology learned to search the story of eternal thought, 
and evolve those grand truths which have been the comfort 
and intelligence of human hearts. It is chiefly by means 
of their literature that we trace the migration of the 
early inhabitants of the world, and here their virtues and 
vices are spread before us as in a panorama. It has a 
physiognomy in which is written, in legible lines, the 
characteristics of its people and institutions. The reader 
of Homer will tell you that in his two great poems may 
be discerned the first beginnings of Greek nationality; 
the primeval breathings of Liberty; sweet mountain 
nymph. 


learn- 


1¢@ ar- 


to anticipate the des- 


Here he learns the lessons of hope, courage 
and effort, which these so effectually inspired. Here, 
too, in representative Roman literature, we have described 
a people whose characteristics were gravity, solidity and 
energy. ‘I came, I saw, I conquered,” ; 
historic period itself. The literature of Germany, in its 
witching melodies, tells of a people full of strength and 
robustness, with distinct national characteristic 


describes a vast 


9 delvers 
in sciences, lovers of theology, and independent thinkers 
and (actors. The love of pageantry, vivacity and power 
is plainly interpreted in the literature of the French. ‘The 
Spanish, in her saddening strain, tells us that she has a 
Castile which hallowed in all that’ is ro- 
mantic and beautiful on earth,—where a Sappho might 
have tuned her voice and loved and sung. 
thetic tones speak to ; 


is memory to 
Italy's pa- 
of skies tinted with the richest 
purple and gold, and of wealth and luxury unrivalled, 
now fading like the “baseless fabric of a vision.” 


u 


Eng- 
lish, with its variety and complexity of structure, indicates 
a history of empiricism in politics, letters and religion, 
The re- 
lation of the teacher to this department of knowledge 
should certainly be of the most intimate nature. Profes- 
sors in our higher institutions of learning realize this fact, 
and amply acquaint themselves with its intricacies. Should 
not the common school teacher do the same? 


which aims at a result In unattained perfection. 


Inasmuch 
as he usually does the preliminary work of a collegiate 
education, to meet this requirement he should have greater 
erudition, higher culture without routine and pedantry, 
and to possess these he must have guaranteed to him more 
liberality and freedom of thought and expression, and 
this guarantee must have the stamp of official power. 
That he feels a defect here is manifest in meetings of 
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teachers, where he is obliged to measure his knowledg: 
and culture with those of persons who have devoted year 
closest analysis of thought, 


to a discipline requiring the 
and most difficult analysis of expression, hence a sense ot 
impotency and unworthiness steals upon him, not very 
pleasant to bear. In his intercourse in the school and 
society it is discoverable also, at times much to the de 
ment of a salutary influence in the community in whic! 
The grand design of education should be to 
a love for acquiring knowledge. Parents a: 
so enthralled b 


he labor 
inculcate 
guardians in a majority of instances are 
the cares of this life that they close their ears against th 
truth, and fix the tus of the education of their children 
quaintance with the branch included int! 
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at a meagre ac 
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ment our subject belongs, are assuredly as beneficial 
utilities or the technics, and perhaps enable us bette: 
comprehend the great problem of life, and more am} 


humanities of education, to which depart 
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faculties which other branches d 
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igment, criticism, 


truth, on the acquisition of which depends momentous] 


the permanency of our national existence and prosper 


ity, 
and our Christian purity. International comity depend 
materially on the literary standing of the parties. It is a 
matter of ly experienee that our national fears fasten 
themselves chiefly upon those nations whic h are bigot 
uncultivated, while allow 
a misunderstanding with a people possessing thi 
culture, the tact that 
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heart,—a wilfulness and dogmatism which requires to 
brought under the control of the spirit of love and charit 
It is here that man, forced to look within, abandons hin 
self to him 
conscious of a divine nature within, and of that fearful 
responsibility which it directs and controls. This con- 
sciousness affects his whole being, makes the head more 
native to the heart, chastens his emotions, gives powet 
and strength to virtue and truth, induces humility, de- 


pendence and reverence; teaches ‘how sublime a thing 


lf and his fellow-man, and thus becom 
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it is to suffer and be strong.” It is, perhaps, observable 
to every one that most of those w ho have yielded them- 
selves to literary pursuits have been bright and shining 
marks in the Christian world, proclaiming by their lives 
or precepts a Saviour of men in whom was all excellent 
goodness and love, and the worship of whom constituted 
man’s highest privilege. 
culture,—thus creating an apprehension and love of taste 
and sublimity which qualify us for the enjoyment of the 
celestial pleasures of a higher and holier existence where 
these find their perfection. 

Again, among its advantages may be considered the 
fact that it brings us in contact with the ripest scholars, 
the purest hearts, the choice and master minds of all ages 
and lands. We become familiar with Socrates, Cicero, 
Virgil, Milton, Irving, Cowper, Moore, and a splendid 
retinue of others, whose works furnish to us the monu- 
ments of human genius, and the immortal memorials of 
human toil and industry. It is the efflorescence of high- 
‘st thought. Vain wisdom and false philosophy may be 
the products of thought expended upon mathematical de- 
monstrations and scientific inductions, but here investiga- 
tion requires the most subtle discrimination and the highest 
type of thought, and the grandest truths and most guile- 
less wisdom are the inevitable result. 

Should we not, then, labor sedulously to mould the 
facile minds of the youth of our land to love al! this that 


is elevating in life, permanent in beauty, pure in love, and | 


atisfying in truth. Give them this culture, which will 
be to them an inspiration and a crown of glory. 
may after generations truly say of them: Mark the per- 
fect man and behold the upright. The end of these 


hall surely be peace. 
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AS A MEANS OF EDU- 

CATION. 

BY PROF, S. S. COLUMBIA, PA. 
The judicious teacher is always ready to 

cultivate habits of careful observation and cau- 

tious inference in his pupils from the material 


HALDEMAN, OF 


which is at hand, proceeding from the known | 


to the unknown; giving lessons in geography 
and geology from the locality, asking, for ex- 
ample, why the river Lehigh makes an abrupt 
turn here at Allentown, and whether the river 
made the gap through which it enters the val- 
ley, or passed through a gap previously exist- 
ing in the mountain? Languages and words 
afford parallel points of inquiry; they have 
their highways and their barriers, their reaches 
of unobstructed flow, and their points of vio- 
lent disruption ; ; here absorbing a lateral branch, 
and there sending off a bayou. 

The mountain just mentioned is named : 
leghany, and the river Lehigh—more correctly 
“ Lecha,” (with ¢ in they,) as pronounced in 
German—and both are aboriginal names. The 
river has given its name to Lehigh county, 
which, however natural it may appear, is ev- 
idence that this is not one of the orginal coun- 
ties of the State. The English colonists 
their own country names in the parts of the 
which they were in contact, as in 


State with 
Northampton, Bucks, Berks, (which bound 


1 


l= 


used 
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This study also gives rhetorical | 


in England, 


Then | 


I21 


Lancaster, York, Cumberland, Bed- 
Northumberland, West- 
mavabiail. Somerset, Chester, (for Cheshire, ) 
which are mostly in the eastern and southern 
borders of the State, indicating the regions 
which were "first colonized. The English 
counties of York, Lancaster and Cheshire lie 
contiguous, like our own of the same names, 
and the Cumberland of each has a Carlisle for 
its capital, and there are eight Carlisles in the 
United States. It is evident that the war of 
Independence had something to do with the 
new style of naming counties, which we find 
in Lehigh, Delaware, Susq juchanna, Alleghany, 
Juniata and Erie. 

The interior counties of Huntingdon, 
the date of 1787, and Somerset, (1795,) are 
the only ones which were named from English 
counties subsequent to the declaration of Amer- 
ican Independence. The name of Hunting- 
don had probably been pre-determined, because, 
Huntingdon adjoins Bedford, as 
here, but Somerset is torn from its connections 
as if a revolution had separated the inhabitants 
from the line of precedent, even in giving a 
name to a county, and the fact gives us the ap- 
proximate date of a change of dynasty, or of 
some similar commotion. 

The local names about us that the 
earliest people were the aborigines; that natives 
of the British Islands followed, founding the 
counties, townships and towns, and that the 
Germans finally got possession of the land, not 
by conquest and confiscation, but by superior 
industry and thrift; by purchasing nothing 
abroad that could be made at home, and by 
aiming, in the first instance, to have a good 
barn rather than a good house, which enabled 
them to buy out those who built good houses 
before they built good barns. ‘These Germans 
were chiefly agriculturists ; they built but few 
towns, names like Kutztown, Womelsdorf 
Manheim and Hanover being rare. } 
ligious body he erin were an ex 
as shown in the towns of Bethle 
“¢ House of bread ” 

Lidits in pera sep c 
the Latin LET-1T-1-A 


and probably 


| Lehigh, ) 
| ford, Huntingdon, 


with 


show 


> 


ot 

*hem 
ey 

and Litiz, 

unty, ) < 


the 
y= ja d is tne 


word wit! 
fix. Ifwe have towns named Cambridge 
there is Cam, Plymouths in 
terior without a Plym or other stream, a 
mouth without a r Dart, Northumbe 
which are not north of a river Hur 
Chesters which were never (Latin 
military camps, these names lea 

the stock to which the coloni 

whilst the numerous el 
naan, Bethel, Shiloh, Bethlehem, and the 


same 
river 


no 


rive 
ri¥Ve 


fowns oO! 
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indicate an emigration at a period of revolu- 
tion in religion as well as in politics. 
Numerous names in Pennsylvania like Browns- 
ville, Centreville, Danville, Pottsville and Mead- 
ville indicate a French influence due to the 
West, where such names are so common — 
ville is used as freely as the English word tozwz 
and probably but few Americans recall the an 
that in England, Ireland and Scotland towns 
are not thus named. 
Even the stupidity of people may be infer- 

red from names, as when a father calls his child 
Caleb) a dog. The State of Maine gives us 
Madrid east of Lake Molechunkamuck, Paris 
and Peru west of the river Androscoggin, wien 
a spurious Palmyra, Belgrade, Moscow, Athens 
Corinth and Troy in closer proximity thant he 
localities thus named on the 
All this is sufficiently stupid, but we have worse 
xamples in ‘* Wyoming,” “ Washington” and 
‘ Alaska” duplicated for 
Solons at the capital, who were 
tirely forget the city in 
they were legislating when they 
to a distant territory. 


eastern Cc yntinent. 


territories 

not » en- 
oblivious as to which 
gave its name 
By what I have called otosis* (an error of 
the ear) words are perverted to a more 
form, turning aboriginal names into Neversink, 
hills,) Yel llow-breeche , Sweet-arrow and Port 
Tobacco. I illustration in 
Scotland, where a kind of cake is called pets. 
coat tails, an the F rench “s 

teau,”” under the earlier Provensal 

, 


gatel, l,) whi nh acc 


familiar 


got an amusing 


otosis of 
( peti-gate unts 
Etymology may be made a means 

tion by informing the pupil what it i 
can do, and in what it will be likel; 

for every science, every art, and every intellec 
has its limits. As in natural hi 
tion enables us to compare and to ascertain the 
characteristics of a host of natural objects, all 
of them differing in some points and similar in 
others, so the 100,000 English words, 
analysed, exhibit a hundred roots 
have 1d 


y 


eee 
story, classific 


when 
few which 
been enlarged by added elements indicat- 
ing modifications of ‘the primitive id 


ea, and in 
many 


each added vowel and conson: int 
is alive with meaning, and performs a defi 


and ascertainable 


cases, 
ite 
function. 


1 
née Is, lt 


roots, ¢t 


Semitic 
Arabic , are not generally 
regarded as monosy ial ic, and independe ently 
of some words derived from these, we have 


ason to consider all English more 


and their cognates 


words of 
Analytic Orthography, (‘Trevelyan Prize Essay,) Phil- 
adelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1860. It includes 
the “ Sound of the Voice” in m any languages, and the *Me- 
chanism of Speech and its bearing upon Etymology.’ = 
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than one syllable as derivatives, either from other 
words or roots in English, or in some other 
language, or from an unknown root. Numer- 
ous monosyllables are derivatives also, as lin-t 
compared with line, lin-en, linn-et, lin-sey, lin- 
seed. S-lat is lath with s prefixed, sc-rub is a 
form of rub, lo-rd is a condensation of loaf; 
ward, and LA-Dy is not only the grammatic, but 
the etymologic feminir 1e of L O- rD, being equally 
derived from early forms of Jaf and ward, an 
important function of lords eid ladies in early 
times being to distribute bread to the poor. 
Nearly all school books 
voted to ety mology 
which cannot be ref 
primiti 
forces him to accept as 
n-thu-s-i-as-m 
represents gan « f 


the authors of de- 
tell the pupil that words 
erred to other words in the 
ves, a proceeding whic} 
simple forms polys} 


Pp 


language 


ire 


bles like e and Ca- chini l-at -i 


where gander,) an # 


. 1 
ompels Lit separate cognates like prin-t 


leav-e 
and no ana-ly 

and, in fact, of the various etymologic book 
blic which pretend to 

uthors of but f 
ust of the nat 
is that * 
overlooking the o connective, 


” oo L: 
eans 1aol, whk 


UTS 
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a vowel 
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*‘noble” from Nno- 


gain oT 
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form **ignoble,” ég is made the 
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illed as if 
not) could become the guttural] 


fic ti mc 
It is not strange that 
such views assert that words der 


inother au- 


ec e 
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those who have not had 

»f a classical education.” 


ek and Latin ‘“‘are, in ge 


‘ducation Is not esséntia! to a 
ved fron 


easiest t 


the words deri 
the 


English, 
and Latin being 
r under a correct system of genuine analy- 
in which words are regarded as composed 
ments amenable to the eech, 

and not as spellings composed of 
make the German “finger” 
“ finger 


among 
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laws of sp 
j letters, which 
and the English 
” alike, although the former has three 
But before we 
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can manage Greek and Latin, we must reject 
false affixes like ig in “‘ignorant” and cate in 
“‘duplicate,” and false forms like “ stellia star” 
in stel-]-i-form, where / is a connective (like ¢ 
in ego-t-is-m) and not a part of either word; 
the second / is diminutival, to which the first is 
assimilated from the stem “ ster” with which 
star is cognate. 

When two allied languages are spoken, as in 
this part of Pennsylvania, many etymologic 
and linguistic facts may be brought out. Ger- 
man and English are forms of the same origi- 

nal language, the differences between the cog- 
nate words being no greater than the variations 
of many words in each. Haar hair, daum 
thumb, auge eye, zweig twig, zwerg d: kwarf, in- 
sel isle, (but not island,) zwei two, drei three, 
are somewhat different, but zwei retains an older 
form in zwielicht tw/ight, qed it is shortened 
in zwilling tei-n, and zwillich tiling, a double 
web, as drillich dri//ing is a tri-ple or three- ply 
web. Among the forms of two are twi- n, 
twai-n, twi-ne, twi-ce, (with adverbial a of 
ye-s, el-se,) twe-lve, dou-ble, du-bious, dou-bt. 
Twilight is, therefore, a dubious, double, or 
doubtful light, and when we doubt we hesitate 
between two courses. 

Vowels are older 
older than the 
drei, and zwee of 
than High German zwei, and so of other words, 
and many words in the English of Scotland 


and Ireland are old form 


than dipthongs, free is 
German frei, t/ree older than 
Pennsylvania German older 


Shaks peare him- 

elf probably said obey-dient for the modern 
obedient, and in the days of Pope and Dryden, 
tea had the more correct Chinese pronuncia- 
tion of fay. From a consonant basis we ascer- 
tain that, notwithstanding the similarity of the 
spelling, the Dutch schild is older than the 
German schild and English shie/d. 

English has been enervated by the loss of 
guttural elements, as in though and high, where 
German has do h and h pry A guttural has 
been lost before /in segel sai/, siegel, sea/, nagel 
nail, huegel 4i//, mergel i riegel, » ui/, regel 
rule, flegel flai/, zagel tai/, but schwanz is the 
common word. Schnecke, Anglish (Anglo- 
saxon) snag] svzai/, from Ang. snican, (to 
creep, to sneak,) whence also svake, so that 





smeak, snake, snai-/ are cognates, whilst the 
German schlange, although at first view a cog- 
nate of snake, is derived either from a verb 
akin to schleichen (to sneak, to crawl) or from 
one akin to schlingen | to wind. 

We may be told here that the common spell- 
ing of though and night, with a 
b lette 
sug-gest 
reason for what are 


& letter and an 

, are useful because they suggest (no 
the etymology, but if this is a valid 

called silent letters, we 
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. 


sa 


should have them in 
nocht, should have a silent 
s, and is/e, (French ile, Latin 1n-sut-a,) besides 
its silent s, should have a silent x. Island dif- 
fers from is/e in the fact that it has not and 
never had an s of any kind; sovereign never 
had either a gay or a dzhe 
and deaux never had an x 
According to etymologic spelling we should 


of 


not, (Anglish and Scotch 
) hero ( Latin Eros ) 


¢, could never an /, 


’ 


to show the Latin puo, write “dun” or 


‘duon,” and pronounce it twin, twain, or 
twine, according to the context, and instead 
of the phonetic spelling of c/aymore, (the Scotch 
broadsword,) we should write it out claidbeamh- 
mor, which, as it contains a 7, suggests the 


more convenient English and French form of 
this word, glaive—usually referred to Latin 
gladius, but this reference would require the 


dental d to become the labial «, which is 


against the laws of consonant interchange.— 
Omitting from claidbeambmor the adjective 
mor, (great,) the remainder is the counterpart 
Cs: elic 
letter is none the less a v because we would call 
it an # and an ve See Id ing the personal suffix 
-air we get claidheambair, which 


of glaive, each ending with ¢, for the 


> 


gladiator, and ey first syllable c/aidh | consider 
equivalent to our c/eat, a flat strip of wood. 
Omitting the initial of c-laidh and ¢g-lad-i-us 
we get a root Lap or Lat, which appears with 


the idea of flatness and breadth in lat-eral, di- 


late, p-late, f-lat, a p-lat or p-lot of ground, 
p- laice, ( Latin P-LAT-Ess-A a flat fish,) blade, 

a knife, a sword, a leaf,) c-loth, leath-er, 
lath, s-lat, (but not s/ete, which is akin to s/t, 
b-road, sp-read, (from the aflinity between . 
and r.) 

In comparing these words we find it possible 
to study etymology in a single language, and we 
will pursue this branch of the subject a Jittle 
farther. The thatch of a ho ise, (German dach 


F | } lier ver 
a roof, decke a cover, deckel a little cover or 


lid. zievel a tile.) the bal a. shits ‘, 

id, ziegel a tile,) the deck of a ship, a s-tock- 
ing, a Roman fog-a, and a beggar’s toggery have 
a common origin and include the idea of cover- 


g and protection—each form acquiring a mod- 
ification of the primary idea as a richer lan- 





guage became necessary—for there was a time 
when people were without decks, duck (Ger. 
tuch cloth) and roofs. ‘These wor is are Cog- 
nate with Latin TrEec-o, TEC-T-um, (to cover, 
pro-tec-t,) whence also bedeckh, tezur 1! 
TEG-UL-A ti-le. The /7 of ttl 

of teg-ul-a, w!] rh t ) ion 

iV I ; 
d hed | r Ia ( N-UM a ¢ lh } 


we have GRaAN-UL-uM (a little grain, whence 
gran-ul-ate, like kern-el from corn,) but there 


is no Latin noun of which teg-ul-a is a dimin- 
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utival, it is derived from the verb and is imple- 
because it performs the function of 
ry ’ ° 7 7 

The campanula isa small bell-shaped 
Latin cam- 
spider of 


mental, 
covering. 
flower named from Italian and low 
pana a bell, but the tarant-ula is a 
‘Tarent-um. 

The consonant y (German and Latin /) is 
the liquid half contact of gay and interchange- 
able with it, as in German garn yarv, gehnen 
gell-en yell, gel-b yellow. Let 
on why go/d is thus nz 


us now 


| 


imed. 


yawn, 
search for the reas 
If a pupil were asked, he might answer that it 
is so called because it 4 sold, and that we nat- 
speak of a golden sunset because it 4 


urally 
-and there is some truth 





golden . in this nega- 
tive explanation. 

Gol-d-en is thus analysed in my Affixes: 
-em made ot, -d that which has (Welsh goth 
plendor, or (Gelic ga//a) brightness. Latin 
has GiL-v-us and GaL-b-us for pale yell-ow ; 
Greek chol-e, Engli 
which was supposed to cause anger or cho/-er, 
to get 


sh & gall is a y ell-ow Li¢ uid 


but not col-ic,) and it was supposed 


Gr. melan-) black and to cause melan-c/o/-y. 


Here also we have yel-k, yol-k, with the noun 
suffix -k; whilst the ye// which is a cognate of 
al/ takes -p asa noun sufhix in j el-p. Latin 


has two words for gall, ret anc 1 pin-1s, the former 
with f from guttural cA, 
when compared with Ger. rauch, and as / can 


i hose ta- 


(by otosis,) as in rough 
become 4, BiL-1s 4i/e has resulted. 
vorable to etymologic orthography should pro- 
vide a mode of spelling cho/-er, ga// and dile to 
show their identity. 

replace each other, as 
pa-t-er-n-al, German 
and 


The labials b, p, v, f, 
pipe and fife, fa-th-er and 
lesen and English live, life; 
with heart and cordial or cardiac. 
Whilst the affinity 


bh changes 
cay, as in 


sf 


between cave, cove, cav-it-y 


is undeniable, the resemblance between cay- 
er-n and gov-er-n seems as accidental as that 
between the noun and pronoun /ymz and him 
Latin cav-us (hollow) gives cav-k-a a cavity, 














cave, cage, or coop. Changing the Lati 
into English 7, and reducing Cav-E-a to 

vllables, we have cav-ya, dropping @ a 

ng y (Latin and German J) into English J, ; 


linutiv 
cuintiinnt Aes } ; 
yothetic cajo/a, whence 


din 


tail, a Ci ¢é Intl 


hire 


Afhixes 


I tymic le gic 
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cumba) a boat, afterwards to guide and 


cymba, 
In modern French, a helm or rud- 


to govern. 

lled gouvernail. 

rof Greek, 

several 
(with 


»ymmences the study 
’ use his dictionary 
before he remembers that kyon, 
, German we, Latin can-is) is a dog. 
ye language what I have called educ- 


When a pupi l¢ 


times 


French 


tion, in which 4 comes from m, (as in num- 
erous, numZer,) and d@ from #, as in gend-er from 
gew-us. Hence this word may get an educed 


‘ na it a1 he le - 1 ] 
d (kyond,) it may be condensed into kond, 
may become /, forming hond, the Dutch wor 
tor a dog, which becomes hund in German and 
hour English, like kuh cow, rund round, 
pfund pound, gesund sou Dutch mond, Ger- 
. ' 1:1 . 
man 1! a a nglish wWoutP. 

[hese illustrations show how etymolog 
may be made a means of education with a 
singie ianguage or with several ; and how les- 
ons in words may be given as well as lesson 
in things, for the child who js not too young 
to be asked the difference between a beet anda 
turnip, an apple and a pear, is not too young t 

1] 1; fae ] + . ] 4 
tell the difference between words like sip, sop, 
ip, and soup; croak and creak; and if he can 
nderstand that a rudder is an addition toa 
boat, he can understand that #4 of fourth is an 


that month 3 


Subse- 


moon is so 


addition to the word four, and 
om oon in the se manner 
be told that the 
s-ur-at-or ) 
-ure, (Latin ME-n- 


guently he may 
called becau se it is the ( WE ME ASUT €? 


of time,) moo-n and mea-s 


uR-a,) being derived from the same root. 

It may be asked, at what period should the 
eye ima eating ie ; eal 
udy of etymology be commenced? I reply, 

as soon as the study of the vernacular is com- 


1 } 7 1 
menced, and especially when another language 


1] t 7 + 
Is aadaed, It 18 a cruei 1m} sition to make a 


child learn cognate words as if they were di 


< 
1 





tinct, increasing his labor to no useful purpose, 
much as if he were kept in ignorance of muliti- 
plication, and 1 ed to use addition instea 
1 , + ‘ . 
L ¢ 10] , in which tl Greek, 
| 4 } t 
atin, | ich, An nh, &c., are kept apart, 
w hie t Ww i! parate div ns ¢ I 













